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VITRUVIUS 


Theory and Practice 
| QT 


Architecture : | 


AND 
VIGNOLA Abridgd. 
The FIRST, 


the famous Mr. Perrault, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in France, (and care- 


fully done into Engliſh.) And the other by 
Foſeph Moxon; and now accurately pub- 
liſh'd the Fifth Time. 


1 . . | 
LOND O N: 
printed for R. Wellington, at the Dolphin and 
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| Crown in St. Paul's Church Yard, 1703. 
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uh Warthy Friend 
Mr. M u R RE Y- 


STR, 


EDICATIO NS are grown 
D now a-days ſo faſhionable 
as to be, almoſt, accounted one of 
the Eſſential Parts of a Book: 
But then the ill Uſe ſome Writers 
make of theſe ſolemn Addreſſes, 
rogether with the ill Choice of their 
Patrons, do often bring both into 
Diſeſteem. And, indeed, what can 
be more red iculou ſly fulſom, than 
to > ſce Love and Poetry patroni: d 

„ 


The Dedication. 


by the States-man 2 War, by the 
Prelate 2 And Divinity, by the Sol- 


cer 2 


To avoid the Fault I condemn, * 
and at the ſame time, to give Yeu | 


a publick Mark of my Affection 
and Friendſhip, I thought I could 
not do better, than to prefix your 
Name to this Treatiſe of Archi- 


tellure; a Science which has a near | 


Relation, and is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the Art of PAINTING, 
of which You are Univerſally Al- 


low'd to be the greateſt Engliſh 
Maſter. 


And, now, Sir, ſhould I follow 


the common Drift of Epiſtles De- 
dicatory, it would naturally lead me 
into the Commendation of Your 
Bold and Skilful Pencil; but Your 
noble Performances ſpeak beſt their 
own Praiſe; and as they gain You 
an extended Reputation when Li- 
ving, ſo the Laſtingneſs of Your 
well-laid Colours, wil 


— — — 


7 a” 


| both pre· 


The Dedication. 


| ſerve the true Repreſentations of 
there to Poſterity, and make Your | 


' own Name immortal. 


'  Lefs than this I could noe ſay, 
without doing Your Merit wrong; 


| and to ſay mare, would, I am ſure, 
make your Modeſty uneaſy: There- 


fore I conclude, with hearty Wiſhes 


f that you may long enjoy the Fruits 


of Your Labours, and with defi- 
S ring You to believe me, 


"ih moſt bumble, and 


Aſfectionate Friend and Serv. 


PREFACE. 


ITRUVIUS was certainly the 
moſt Knowing, and Skilful Archi- 


tect, that ever liv'd. THe had the 
FTonour lo be Employ d l Julius Cæſar, 
and Auguſtus, the *wo Greateſt, and moſt 
Magnificent Emperors of ancient Rome: In 
an Age when all Things, eſpecially Archi- 
tecture, ſeem'd to have attain d the high» 
eſt Degree of Perfect ien. | 


His Works are full of ſuch a wauderſn/ 
Variety of Matters, and theſe treated with 


ſuch a fingular Erndition, that. it plainly 


appears, that this great Man had acquired 
that profound Knowledge, which ts neceſſary 


for his Profeſſion, by more excellent Methods 


than the bare Exerciſe, and ordinary Pra- 


cliſe of a mechanical Art, could poſſibly ſug» 


geſt. Jle was, indeed, compleat in all the 


Liberal Arts and Sciences; and by an ear- 
ly, and conſtant Application of his great 
Wit to the Contemplation of the moſt ab- 

| ſtruſe 


The Preface. 


ſtruſe Things, he had acguir d a certain Fa- 
cility, which meer Mechanics have not, of 
penetrating into the deepeſt Secrets, and of 


Maſtering all the Difficulties of ſo vaſt an 
Art, as that of Architecture. 1 


However, there are ſo many Things in 


his Writings, that do not, direfly, belong 


to Architecture, that one would think they 


were leſs fitted to inſtruft thoſe that have 
a Deſign to learn the Precepts of this Art, 


| than to perſwade the World, that our Au- 
| thor was a Perſon of the greateſt Merit, and 
of the moſt comprehenſive Genius. Tis for 
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this Reaſon that ſeveral Abridgments of 
Vitruvius have been publiſh d in moſt of 


the Modern Languages ; but none of the 


former Epitomizers have follow'd the Scheme 


 whichPhilebert de / Orme, a French-Man, 
has given us in his Third Book : He wiſbes 


that thoſe who ſet about Abridging of Vi- 
truvius, ſhould methodically digeſt the Mat- 
ters which are confuſedly treated of in this 
þ Author ; aud Collect together into onc Chap- 
ter, what they find diſpers'd up and down in 
3 ſeveral Places. This Method, which is cer- 
* tatnly of great Uſe for the better Appre- 
: hending and Retaining Things of this Na- 
ture, has been carefully obſervd in this 
* Treatiſe compos'd by Monſieur Perrault, of 


the Royal Accademy of Sciences in France, 
who has been very exact in inſerting no- 


1 thing in it, that is not in Vitruvius; and 


has 


The Preface. 
has omitted nothing that does eſſentially be- 


long to Architecture, and is to be found in 


that Author. In ſhort, this little Book 7s 
Vitruvius every Line and Thought on't; 
tho it would be almoſt as hard to refer 


each Sentence, Rule, or Precept, to the very 


Place where it was taken, as to bring every 
aiftinft drop in a Cast of Wine, to the pas- 
ticular Grape from whence it was preſs d: 


But it's in this Abridgment, as it is in 


Cordial Waters, we taſt all the Ingredients 
without being able to ſeparate this from 
that ; but ſtill we find the Virtue of every 
Plant, in every Drop. © EE 

This Treatiſe having been extreamly well 
receiv d, not ouly in French, but alſo in 


Engliſh, nofwith/tandins the many Errors 


of the firſt Tranſlation, we have adventur'd 
to publiſh it in a more regular Dreſs, as 
will eaſily appear to all Candid Judges: 
And to this, we have added an Abridgment 
of the Famons VIGN OLA; That the 
Lovers aud Learners of ARCHIT oY 

TURE, may have in this Pocket-Boo 


5 


all that belongs both to the Theory and 


Practice of that noble Art, 
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4 | afforded one another in e. Houſes, to ſh 
ter themſelves more convenient 


1 or under Trees, where thay liv'd before, 
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' ABRIDGMENT 


Of the Ten BOOKS of 


ARCHITECTURE, 


Written by VITRUYIUS. 
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of Architecture that is common to us with 


the Ancients. 


Fs Weg 


CHAP. I 
Of ArchiteQure in General. 


"Ig. 1. RCHITECTURE is certain: b. I. 
Mt ly the Ancienteſt of all Arts; for The Anti- 
© 


Society, was the mutual help the 


Thoſe 


firſt Benefit Men receiv'd from quity ond 


Original 
ſhel- of — 


y than in Caves, ce ut 


VITRUVIUS Alride'd. 


Thoſe Houſes were at firſt little Hurts, made 
only of green Turf, and broken Branches of 
Trees; but, in time, larger, firmer, and more re- 


gular Buildings were rais'd ; and at laſt all the 
Ornaments of Edifices Invented : The Pieces ot 
Timber of which the Roofs and Floors of Hou- 
| ſes are made, being the Original of Pillars, Ar- 
chitraves, Friezes, Trighphs, Mutils, Brackets, Cor- 


nices, Frontons, Pedimei:ts, &c. Which are made 
of Stone or Marble. 


The Pillars were made in imitation of Trunks 


of Trees, and their uſe was taken from the Car- 


penter's Poſts, that are made to ſupport the 


Building. The Architraves which are laid acroſs 


many Pillars, repreſent Summers, that joyn many 
Poſts together; The Friezes imitate the Muring, 
that is betwixt the ends of the Beams that are di- 


rectly upon the Pillars. The Trighphs repreſent 
the Cieling, or Joyner's Work, which was made 
on the ends of the Beams to preſerve them. The 
Cornices are, as it were, the extream parts of the 
Joyſts. The Modillions repreſent the ends of the 
Shears ; and the Dentels the ends of the Principal 
Rafters, The Frontons 1mitate the Firms and 
Girders, on which is laid the Roof of rhe Houſe. 


The Ornaments of Architecture were ſound by [ 


the Inventers of the ſeveral Orders: The firſt 


Fabrick that was made according to any of the 


Orders, was the Temple of Juno, Built in the 
City of Argos, by King Dorus, which was the 


Origin of the Dorick Order. "The Ionians were 
the Authors of another Order; which from them + 
was call'd the Tonick, according to which they © 
Built a Temple in Honour of Diana. This 


Temple being dedicated to a Deity, whom they 
reprelented under the Shape of a young Lady; 
they thought it was proper to make their Pillars 


more tapering than they are in the Dorick Order 


the betrer to repreſent the airy Stature of this God- 
deſs; and for this very Reaſon they adorn'd their 
Pillars more delicately, adding Baſes, which 


= 


repre- 


q 
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VITRUVIUS A442. 


repreſent the Buskin'd Ornaments of the Legs and 
Feet, according to the Faſhion of thoſe Days; 
and made the Channellings deeper, to repreſent 


the Foldings and Plaits of a fine light Garment. 


They put likewiſe Volutes or Scrowls upon the 


Capitals, in imitation of the Head. dreſs of a Vir- 
gin, whoſe Hair deſcending from the top of her 


Head, was curPd under each Ear. 
' Afterwards Callimachus an Athenian, embelliſh- 
ed the Capitals of the Pillars, adding to them 


more beautiful Volutes or Scrow!s, and more in 


number, Enriching them with the Leaves of Brank- 


© Urine, and Roſes. This Capital, which according 


to Vitruvius, makes all the diſtinction betwixt the 


Corinthian and Jonick Order, was Invented by Calli- 
machus on this occaſion: Having ſeen the Leaves 


ol the above-mentioned Plant grow round about 
a Basket which was ſet on the Tomb of a young 
Corinthian Lady, and which, as it happened, was 
ſet upon the middle of the Plant; be repreſented 
the Basket by the Tambour or Vaſe of the Capital, 
to which he made an Abacus, to imitate the Tile 
with which the Basket was covered; and the 
Stalks of the Plant by the Volutes or Scrowls, which 
were ever after plac'd upon the Corinthian Capital. 


See the IXth. Plate. 


This great Artiſt alſo Invented other Orna- 
ments, ſuch as we call Ovos, (or Eggs) becauſe of the 
Ovals in the Relievo, which are in the Mouldingsof 
the Cornices, and are like Eggs. The Ancients call'd 
this Ornament Echinus, which ſignifies the ſharp 
prickly Shell of Cheſtnutts, becauſe they found 
theſe Ovals repreſented a Cheſtnut half open, ſuch 
as it is when it is Ripe. : 

Vitruvius mentions likewiſe Hermogenes, another 
famous Author, who found out the ape qe of 
all the parts of a Fabrick ; and who allo Invent- 


- ed the Euſtyle, the Pſeudo-diptere, and all that 1s 


Beautiful and Excellent in Architecture, 
B 2 §. II. 


gan 


4 
F. II. 


VITRUVIUS Abridg'd. 


8 II. Architecture is a Science which ought to 


Wha: Ar- be accompanied with the Knowledge of a great 
chitecture many other Arts and Sciences, by which means 


14 


S. III. 


Vece ſſary 


Qaalifica- tec Wn 
trons of an Couch in Writing his intended Building; Deſign | 


Architect. the Plan, and make a good Model of it. 2dly. He 
has occaſion for Geometry on many occaſions. 3dly. 


it makes a juſt Judgment of all the Works of 
other Arts that appertain to it. This Science is 
acquir'd by Theory and Practice. The Theory of + 


Architecture is attain d by Study, Travelling, and 
Diſcourſe; the Practice is gotten by the actual Buil- 


ding of great Fabricks. Theſe two Parts are 


abſolutely neceſſary to make a good Architect. 


$. III. But beſides what eſſentially belongs to 


Architecture, there are many other things to be 
known by an Architect. 1ſf. He muſt be able to 


He muſt know Arithmetick, to make true Calcu- 
lations. 4thly. He muſt be knowing in Hiſtory, 


and be able to give a Reaſon of the greateſt part 
of the Ornaments of Architecture. As for in- 
ſtance, if inſtead of Pillars, he ſupport the Floors 
ofthe Houſe with the figuresof Women, which are 
calld Cariatides, he ought to know that the Greeks * 
Invented theſe Figures, to preſerve the memo 


ry of their Victory over the Carians, whoſe Wives 
they made Captives. 5:h/y. He muſt be a good 


Moral Philoſopher ; for he ought to have a great _ 


Soul, and Spirit; and be Bold without Arrogance, 


Juſt, Faithful, and altogether free from Avarice, 3 
Gebly, The Architect muſt be Docile, and hear 


the Advice and Opinion not only of the meaneſt 


Artiſt, but alſo of thoſe whe underſtand nothing 
of Architecture; for all the World are to judge 
of his Works. 7thly. Natural Philoſophy is like- 


wiſe neceſſary for him, to diſcover the cauſes of 
many things which he is to remedy. 8:hly. He 
ſhould know ſomething of Phy/ick, to diſtinguiſh 


the | xo of the Air, and what places are 
r 


Healchful and Habicble, and what not. 970%. He 


muſt 
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VITRUVIUS Abridg d. 5 
muſt know :he Laws and Cuſtoms of Places, for the 

9 Building of Partition- walls, for Proſpe&, and for 

at the Conveying of Waters and Sewers, And 1 othly, 

NS he muſt know Aſtronomy, that he may be able to 

of make all forts of Dzals. 

18s Tt was neceſſary among the Ancients, that an 

of Architect ſhould have Skill in Muſick, to ſtring 

id : rightly Catapults, and other Warlike Inſtruments; 

11- and to place muſically Veſſels of Braſs in the 

* ? Theaters, | 


by 8 IV. Three things ought to be found in all S. IV. 
* Fabricks, viz. Solidity, Convenience and Beauty, Of the 
de which Architecture * them, by the due Order- 8 
to ing and Diſpoſition of all the parts of an Edifce; Rur * 
and by a juſt Proportion, having regard to a true ws 
Te Decorum, and well regulated Oeconomy : From 

- > whence it follows, that Architecture hath Eight 
Parts, viz. Solidity, Convenience, Beauty, Order, 
4 Diſpoſition, Proportion, Decorum, Oeconomy. 
rt Solidity depends on the goodneſs of the Foun- 
N- dation; Choice of Materials, and the right uſe of 
TS them; Convenience conſiſts in ſuch Ordering and 
re ' Diſpoſition of the parts of an Edifice, that they 
may not hinder or embarraſs one another. Beauty 
1 . conſiſts in the excellent and agreeable Form, and 
es the juſt Proportion of all its parts. 
d Order gives all the parts of an Edifice a conveni- 


X 


ent Bipneſs;, whether we conſider them apart, or 


„ with relation to the whole, Dz/poſirion is the due 
Ce. Ranging, and agreeable Union of all the parts; fo 
ar that as Order reſpects the Greatneſs, Diſpoſition re- 
t ſpects Form and Situation : Which two things 
8 Vitruvius attributes to Diſpoſition, under the Word 
SE Quality, and oppoſes to Quantity, which appertains 


to Order. There are three ways by which the 
of Architect may take a view before-hand, of the 
le | Fabrick he is to Build, viz. Firſt, IC H NO- 
ih S8 RAPH I, which is the Geometrical Plan; 
l + OR THOGRAPHY, which is the Scamet ri 


A 


VITRUVIUS Aridg'd. 


cal Elevation; and S CEN OG RAP HI which 
is Perſpective Elevation. 


Proportion, is the Relation that all the Work has 


with its parts, and which every one has ſeparate- 
ly to the Idea of the whole; according to the 
meaſure of any part. For amongſt Works that 
are perfect, from any particular part, we may 
make a certain judgment of the Greatneſs of the 
whole Work : For Example, the Diameter of a 
Pillar, or the length of a Trighph gives us a right 
Idea of the whole Temple. To expreſs the Re- 
lation many things have one to another, as to 
their Greatneſs or different number of parts, Vi. 

truvius indifferently uſes theſe three Words, _ 
portion, Eurythmy, and Symmetry; but we think it 
ones only to make uſe of the Word Proportion ; 


cauſe the other two are Greek, and have not the _ 


ſame {1gnification in our Language, which Vitru- 
vius gives them. 

Decorum or Decency, is that which makes the 
Aſpect ot the Fabrick ſo correct, that there appears 


nothing that is not approv'd of by, and founded | 


upon ſome Authority. It teaches us to have re- 
gard to three things, which are, Deſign, Cuſtom 
and Nature. The Regard to Defign makes us chute. 


for Example, other Diſpoſitions and Proportions - 


for a Palace than for a Church. The Reſpe& we 
have to Cuſtom, is the Realon, for Example, 
That the Porches and Entries of Houſes are A- 
dorned, when the inner parts are Rich and Mag- 


nificent. The Regard we have to the Nature 7 


Places, makes us chuſe different Proſpects for 
different parts of the Fabrick, ro make them the 
wholfomer and the more convenient: For Exam- 
ple, the Bed-Chambers and the Libraries are expo- 
fed to the Morning Sun; the Minter Apartments, 
ta the Nieſt; the Cloſets of Pictures and other Cu- 
rioſities, which ſhould always have equal Light, 
EAST... ET. 55 
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VITRUVIUS Atridg'd. 


h Oeconomy teaches the Architect to have Regard 
to the Expences that are to be made, and the qua- 
lity of the Materials, near the Places where he 


wy builds, and to take his Meaſures rightly for the 
e Order and Diſpoſition; viz. to give the Fabrick 
at a convenient Form and Magnitude. 
7 Theſe five parts, as we have faid, have a Re- 
le lation to the Mee firſt, viz. Solidity, Convenience, 
2 Beauty, which ſuppoſe. Order, Diſpoſition, Propor- 
ür tion, Decorum and Oeconomy. 155 

S- 6 f 
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7 
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„ © Of the Solidity of the Building. 
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2 T HE Materials of which Vieruvius ſpeaks, &. 1, 
| are, Stone, Brick, Wood, Lime and Sand. of the 
Ol Szones, ſome are Sofr, ſome Harder, and Choice of 
4 lome exrreamly hard: Soft Stones are good for the Material: 
inner parts of the Building, where they are co- Of Stone, 
ver'd from Rain and Froſt ; which would reduce 
> them to Powder; arg it they be made uſe of in 
Buildings near the Sea; the Salt Particles of the Air 


g and Heat deſtroys. them. Stones that are indiffe- 
. rently hard, are fit to bear Weight; but ſome of 
2  thatſort will eaſily break by the Heat of the Fire. 


There is alſo a ſort of Free. ſtone, ſome of which 

5 are Red, ſome Black, and ſame 7Viite; which are 

* zs eaſily cut with a Saw as Wood. | 
The beſt Bricks are ſuch as are only Dryed and Of Brick. 


a not - baked in the Fire. But many years are re- 
1 2} . g : of # 

„ quired todrythem well; and for that Reaſon a 
„ Law was made at Utica, a City of Africa, that 
'9 


none ſhould make uſe of Bricks that had not been 
˖ made Five Years. For Bricks fo dryed, were bo 
* light, and had their Pores ſo cloſe in their Superfi- 
Lies, that They would ſwim on Water like a Pumice 
„ tone, eſe Bricks were uſually made of a Fat 
- | | = B 4 | White 


VITRUVIUS Atrid;'d. 


White chalky Clay without Gravel or Sand, which 
made them more durable ; the Ancients mixt 


Straw with them, to make them better bound and 


firmer. | 
The Wood they made uſe of in Building, was 
either Oak, Poplar, Beech, Elm, Cypreſs, Fir, &c: 


of which ſome ſorts are more proper for —_—_ ; 


than others. Fir having a great plenty of Air an 
Fire, and but little Earth and Vater, is there- 
fore light, and does not eaſily bend; but is very 


ſubje& to Worms and Fire. Oak is more Earthy, 


and laſts forever under ground, but above ground 
is apt to cleave. Beech has little Earth, Humi- 
dity and Fire, but great plenty of Air ; it is not 


ſolid, and breaks eaſily. The Poplar and Linden- 


Trees are eaſily cut, and therefore only good for 
light Work, and fitteſt for Carving. The Alder 
is good to make Piles of in marſhy places. The 
Elm and the Aſh are pliable, and do not eaſily 
cleave. The Toke-Elm is pliable, and yer very 
ſtrong ; for which Reaſon they made Yokes for 
Oxen of this Wood. The Pine and the Cypreſs- 
Trees, bend eaſily under any Weight; becauſe 


of their great moiſtneſs : But they have this ad- 


vantage, that their Humidity does not ingen- 
der Worms, becauſe of its bitterneſs. The Ju. 
niper and the Cedar have the ſame virtue of hin- 
dring Corruption: The Juniper by its Gum, 
call Sandarax, and the Cedar by its Oyl, calld 
Cedrium. The Larch-Tree, has alſo the fame 

irtue, but its particular Property, is, that it is 
Incombuſtible. The Olive- Tree is very ſerviceable 
in the Foundations, and Walls of Cities, for be- 
ing ſinged a little, and then interlaid among the 


Stones, it becomes Incorruptible, and laſts for 


ever. 

Lime, is either made of white Stones or Flinty 
Pebbles; the harder the Stones are which'tis made 
of, the better it is for Building. That which is 
made of ſoft ſpungy Stones is proper for Plaiſter- 
ws Sand 
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Sand is of five ſorts: viz. Pit-ſand, River-Sand, 
Gravel, Sea-Sand, and Pozzolana, which is a Sand 
peculiar to ſome parts of Iraly. That Sand is 
the beſt, which being rubb'd between the hands 
makes a little noiſe, which that Sand does not 
that is Earthy, becauſe it is not rough. Another 


mark of good Sand is, that when *tis laid upon a 


thing that is white, and then ſhak'd off, it leaves 
no mark behind. Pit. Sand has all theſe Qualities, 


and is accounted the beſt. Vieruvius diſtinguiſh- 


es it into Mhite, Black, Red, and Bright like 4 
Carbuncle, In default of Pit. ſand, we may make 


uſe of Sea-ſand, or River-ſand, which is likewiſe 


better for Plaiſtering, than the Sand that is dug 


out of a Pit, which laſt is excellent for — 
7 


becauſe it dries quickeſt. Gravel is alſo very g 


provided the groſſer Parts be taken away. Sea- 


ſand is worſt of all, becauſe *tis long a drying. 


The Sand which is found near Naples, call'd Poz- 
zolana, being mix'd with Lime, not only in erdi- 
nary Fabricks, but even in the very bottom of the 
Sea, grows into a wonderful hard Body, for 
which reaſon the Ancients made uſe of it tor Moles 
or Peers near the Sea. 8 | 


§. II. Before we begin to build, the Stones §. IT. of 
muſt be expos'd in ſome open Place, after they h Uſe of 
are dug out of the Quarry, to the end that thoſe Material. 


that are endamag'd by the Air during this time, 
may be put in the Foundation, and ſuch as are 
durable and ſound, may be kept for the Walls a- 
bove Ground. | | 

The Wood muſt be cut in a ſeaſonable time; 
that is, in Autumn, and Winter; for then it is 
not full of that ſuperfluous Moiſture which 
weakens it, by dilating the Fibres, but is farm, 
and well closd by the Cold. This ſuperfluous 
Moiſture endamages Trees fo much, that we are 
often oblig d to top the Trees (we deſign for 


Building) at the Foot; cutting not only the Bark, 


but even part of the Wood it ſelf, and fo leave Lie 


10 


* Or Plai- 


Fr Pa- 


IS. 
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for ſome time before it be fell'd. It is plain, that 


the draining of this ſuperfluous Humidity, ſtrength- 
ens the Timber, — | | 

this, that thoſe Piles that are ſinged, and then in- 
ter- laced among the Stones in the Walls, and For- 
tifications of Towns, endure for ever. 


Bricks ought not to be made uſe of but in very | 


thick Walls. In Rome, to fave Ground, they 
were not permitted to make the Walls of their 


Houſes above a Foot and a half thick, (which 


makes about 16 Inches and a half of our Foot) 
and therefore they did not build with Brick. They 
likewiſe never made the top of their Walls wit 

Brick: For the Brick of the Ancients not being 


baked, this part of the Wall would have been 


eaſily endamag'd. Therefore they built it with 


Tiles, a Foot and a half high, comprizing the 


Corniſh, or Entablature, which was likewiſe made 
of Tiles, to caſt off the Water, and defend the 
reſt of the Wall. | 


The Walling with Brick was, upon account 


at it's durableneſs, ſo much eſteem'd among the 


Ancients, that their Publick Fabricks, and moſt 
Beautiful Palaces were built with it: And 
when Architects were appointed by Law to make 


an Eſtimate of Buildings, if they were of Stone, 


they always deducted an goth part of the Build- 
ing's prime Coſt for every year the Walls had been 
{itanding, ſuppoling they could net endure longer 
than 80 years. But when they appraiſed Build- 


ings of Brick, they always valued them at what 


they coſt at firſt, ſuppoſing them to be of an e- 
ternal duration. | 20 


To make good Mortar with Lime and Sand, the 1 
Lime muſt firſt be well quench'd, and then kept 


a long time; that if there be any Piece of it that 
was not well burnt in the Kiln, it may, being 
extinguiſh'd at leiſure, ſoften as well as the reſt. 


This is of great Importance, particularly in Plai- 


{tering and Works of * Stuck, which is a Compo- 


ition of Marble fincly beaten , and pulveriz'd 5 
with 


hinders Corruption, from 
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it with Lime: For if any little Pieces remain that 
are not well bak'd, when they come to be made 
n _ uſe of, they crack and break the Work. 

” In Plaiſtering we muſt not make uſe of Sand that 

= was lately dug out, becauſe it dries the Mortar too 
flaſt, which cracks the Plaiſtering : But if the Sand 

be for Maſonry, it mult not have been a long time 

/ expogdto the Air; for the Sun and Moon do fo 

h alter it, that Rain diſſolves it, and turns it al- 

1 | moſt all into Earth. 

'/ To make good Mortar, there muſt be three 

od parts of Pit-ſand, or two Parts of River, or Sea- 
fand, to one of Lime: And *twill be yet much better 

5 if you add to the River, or Sea-ſand,a third hoy of 

h Tiles well beaten.. The chief thing to be ob- 

n ſerv'd in making Mortar, is to mix it well, and 

= te it a great while. | 

ws §. III. The Foundation is the moſt important g 11. 
1 part of the Fabrick ; for the faults committed in %, Fun. 
> It, cannot, ſo eaſily, be remedied, as in other 4ation. 


x | Parts. | 
Tolay the Foundation well, you muſt dig till 


d you come to ſolid Ground, and even into the ſo- 
3 lid as much as is neceſſary to ſupport the weight 
J 


of the Walls: It muſt be larger below than above 
the ſuperficies of the Earth. When you have found 


firm Earth, to make it yet more ſolid, you muſt 
beat it well with a Rammer; but if you cannot 
]. jy | E 

come at ſolid Earth, but find it ſtill ſoft and ſpun- 
it gy, you mult dig as deep as conveniently you 
can, and then drive in Piles of Alder, Olive, and 
Oak, a little ſinged, cloſe together, and fill up the 
void places between the Piles with Coal. After- 
. wards, you muſt make the Maſonry with the moſt 


| ſolid Stone that can be found for this uſe : And in 
5 the Foundation of great Fabricks, to make the 


binding of Stones the ftronger, you muſt drive 
in Piles of Olive, a little ſinged, and plac'd very 
J = * a 

4 5 thick, from one Parement or Courſe to another, 
> _ Which ſerves, as it were, for Keys and Braces. 


When 


| 
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When you would make Cellars, the Foundati- 
ons muſt be much larger; for the Wall that is to 
ſupport the Earth requires a greater thickneſs to 
reſiſt the ſtrong Efforts the Earth makes againſt it 
in Winter ; at which time it ſwells, and becomes 


more heavy, by reafon of the Water that it has 
imbibed. 


IV. The right ordering. of Stones joined 
$1V.0f 3 Mortar, which is call'd Maſonry, 1s ſeven 
fold: Three ſorts of Maſonry are of hewed 
Stone, viz. That which is in form of a Nez; that 
which is Bound and that which is call'd the 
Greek Maſonry, There are alſo three ſorts of Ma- 
ſonry of unhewed Stone, v7. that which is of an 
equal Courſe, that which 1s — an unequal, and that 
which is fill'd up in the middle; the ſeventh is 
compounded of all the reſt. 
Ner- Maſonry is made of Stones perfectly ſqua- 
red in their Courſes, and are laid ſo, that the 
Joints go obliquely, and the Diagonals are the one 
Perpendicular, and the other Level. This Maſonry 
is the moſt pleaſing to the Sight, bur is apt to 
crack. See Figure A. Plate I. 
Mad | : Bound- Maſonry, as Vitruvius explains it, is that 
Moſer, in which the Stones are plac d one upon another 
= like Tiles; that is to ſay, where the Joints of the 
Beds are Level, and the Mounters are Perpendicular ; 
ſo that the Joint that mounts and ſeparates two 
Stones, falls directly upon the middle of the Stone 


Net. Ma. 


Jonry 


which is below. Some Authors call this fort of 


Maſonry Incertain, Reading, thro' miſtake, In- 
certa, inſtead of Inſerta; it is not ſo beautiful as 
the Net work, but it is more ſolid and durable. 
See Figure BB. Plate I. 
Erick 27g. The Maſonry, which Vitruvius ſays is particu- 
. lar to the Grezks, is that, where after we have 
laid two Stones, each of which make a Parement, 
or Courſe, another is laid at the end, which makes 
two Parements or Courſes, and all the Building 
rough obſerye this Order. This may be call'd 
45 | Double. 
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Double- Binding; for the Binding is not only of 
Stones of the ſame Courſe one with another, but 
likewiſe of one Courſe with another Courſe. See 
Figure CC. Plate I. 

The manner of Walling by unequal Courſes 
call'd Ifodomum by the Ancients, differs in nothing 
from the Bound. Maſonry, but only in this, that the 

Stones are not hewed. See Fig. D. Plate I. 

The other Manner by unequal Courſes call'd 
Pſeudiſodomum, is alſo made of unhew'd Stones, 
and laid in Bound- Mor“; but they are not of the 
ſame thickneſs, and there is no equality obſerv'd, 

but only in the ſeveral Courſes; the Courſes them- 

meter ng g unequal one to another, See Fig. A. 
Plate I. 15 

The Maſonry fill'd up in the middle, call'd by 
the Ancients Emplecton, is alſo made of unhewed 
Stone, and by Courſes; but the Stones are only 
ſet in order as to the Parements, or Courſes, but 
the middle is fill'd up with Stones thrown in care- 
leſly 85 the Mortar. See Fig. FF. GG. H. 
Plate J. | 

Of all the forts of Maſonry, that will ever be 
beſt, which is made of Stones of an indifferent 
ze, rather leſs than greater, to the end that the 

Mortar penetrating them in more parts may bind 
them faſter, and the ſtrength df the Mortar, not 

ſo ſoon decay. For we ſee that the Mortar which Combound 
is laid in the Joints of the greater Stones, in time Maj. 
turns to Duſt ., which never happens, in the 

'- moſt ancient Fabricks that have been built 

ol little Stones. So that it is plain, that 'tis fil 

Husbandry to be ſparing of Mortar. For this rea- 

ſon, Vitruvius propoſes a Walling, which may be 

call'd, the Compound Maſonry, and the Structure 
cok which is as follows : The Cowes being made of 
* hewed Stone, the middle place which was left 

void, is fill'd up with Mortar and Pebbles thrown 

in together: After this, they bind the Stones of 

one Parement or Courſe to thoſe of ano with 

- Cramp Irons faſten'd with melted Lead, Se Fs 

? K Plate I, : {tz 
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§. V. of F. V. There are four ſorts of Flooring : Some 
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In great and heavy Buildings, the inner part of 
the Wall may be ſtrengthened with long Piles of 
ſinged Olive, which ſerves for Keys and Braces. 
It is alſo of great importance for the ſtrength of 
Walls, that all be directly perpendicular, and 
that the Chæins, the Pillars, and Peers be fo ſi- 


tuated, that Solid always anſwer to Solid; for if 


any part of the Wall, or any Pillar carries falſe, 
the Work cannot continue long. 

There are likewiſe two ways of ſtrengthening 
the Walls, = either by caſing them of their own 


Weight, or of that of the Earth which they are 


to ſupport. The firſt way of eaſing the Wall is 
in void Places; as above Doors, and Windows, 
which is done either by putting over the Lintel 
which ſupports the Wall that is over the void 
ſpace, two Beams which reſting below directly 
upon Peers meet together above: Or by making 


directly over the void Spaces, Vaulted Arches | 


with Stones cut Corner ways, and tending to one 
Center. The ſecond way of eaſing the Wall is 
by Buttreſſes, which not only ſupport it, but like- 
wiſe reſiſt and leſſen the Efforts and Swelling of 
the Earth. 


Flooring, are upon the Superficies of the Ground, others be- 
and Cie- tween two Stories; ſome make the Roof ef the 


ling. 


Platform; and the laſt is the F/at-Roof, or Cieling 
properly fo call'd. 

To make Floors on the Ground, you muſt firſt 
make the Earth ſmooth and plain, if it be firm, 


and ſolid; if not, it muſt be beaten with a Ram- | 
mer. After that, the Ancients having cover'd the _ 
Earth with a Lay of flinty Stones, of the bigneſs * | 


of one's Fiſt, among which was mix'd Mortar; 

they Rid the ſecond Bed made of leſſer Stones. 
THe Greeks to make Floors in low moiſt 

Places, digg'd the Earth two Foot deep; and ha- 


ving beaten it well, they laid a Bed of Mortar or 
Cement a little floping from either {ide ro the 
's Channel. 
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Channel, which convey'd the Water under 
Ground; They laid a Bed of Coal upon the firſt 
Mortar, and having beaten them well, they co- 
ver'd them with another Cement made of Lime, 

Sand, and Aſhes, which they ſmoothed when dry, 
with a poliſhing Stone. Theſe Floors preſentl 
drank up the Water that was ſpilt upon them; 
that one might walk on them barefoot, without 
being incommoded by the Cold. 

la making Floors between two Stories, care 

muſt be firſt taken, that if there be any Partit ien 

below, it may not touch the Flooring, leſt it 
the Flooring came to ſink a little, it might be 
broke upon the Partition that remains firm. To 
make theſe Floorings, the Boards mult be nail'd 

at each end upon every Joiſt, to keep them from 

Warping: Theſe Boards being cover'd with Straw, 

to hinder the Timber being waſted by the Lime. 

the firſt Bed muſt be laid, made of a Mixture o 

Mortar, and Pebbles, which muſt be beaten a 
long time with Iron Levers ; and ſo it muſt make 
a a ſolid Cruſt nine Inches thick. Upon this Cruſt 

fhall be laid another Bed of Cement, which malt 
be at leaſt {ix Inches thick. On this ſecond Lay 

is placed the Parement made with the Rule, after- 
1e wards it mult be ſcrap'd, and all the inequalities 

e- taken away: And laſtly, there muſt be laid a Com- 

i poſition of Lime, Sand, and beaten Marble, to 

2 Hull equallyall the Sears, or Joints 

|; To make a Cieling or Flat-Roof in the form of a 
ſt Vault, you muſt nail to the Joiſts of the Boards, 
n, or to the Rafters of the Roof, at two Foot diftance 
n- one from another, pieces of crooked Timber; 
he and choice muſt be made of Timber that is not 
ſs * apt to rot, viz. Cypreſs, Box, Juniper, and Olive. 
r Do Oak muſt be made uſe of, becauſe it will Warp 

and Crack the Work. The Foiſts being faiten'd 
to the Summers, you mult fix to them Spanifo - 
la- Broom, with Greek Reeds well beaten; which Reeds 
or are inſtead of Laths. Over theſe Reeds mult be 
he laid a Plaiſter of Mortar made of Sand, to hin- 


der 
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der the drops of Water which may fall from a- 
bove from endamaging theſe Cielings. After which, 


the under-part muſt be plaiſter d pretty thick; 


making all Places equal with Mortar made of 


Lime and Sand, which is afrerwards to be ſmooth- _ 


ed with Mortar made with Lime, and Marble, 
which we now call, Plaiſter of Paris. 

'The Corniſhes that are made uſe of under rhe 
Cielings, ought to be little, leſt their great jetting 


out ſhould make them heavy, and apt to drop. 


For this reaſon they ought to be made of pure 
Stuck of Marble, without any Plaiſter, that all the 


Work drying at the ſame time, may be leſs apt to 


break. 


5. VI of F. VI. To make Plaiſter that may laſt a long 
Plaifttring.time, and not crack, you muſt lay it on Walls 

that are very dry; for if the Walls be meiſt, the 
Plaiſtering being expos'd to the Air, and drying 


faſter than the Walls, will therefore crack. The 


better to do this, the Plaiſtering muſt be laid, Bed 


after Bed, taking great care not to lay the ſecond 


Bed till the firſt be almoſt dry, and fo forth : + 


The Ancients put ſix Lays, 3 of Mortar made 
of Lime, and 3 of Stuck. The firſt Beds were 
always thicker than the laſt, and they were very 


careful to make uſe of no Mortar made either of 


Send, or Stuck in their Plaiſtering, that had not 
been well beaten and mix'd together, eſpeciall 
the Stuck, which muſt be beaten and tew'd till it 


will not ſtick to the Trowel. 75 alſo poliſh'd 4 | 


the Plaiſter ſo well, that it ſhined like Glaſs. 


with it; fo that the Painting could not be defac'd 


Nr 


cc 
tho' it were waſh d; but it would eaſily be wald tr 


off, if the Mortar were dry. 


rr 
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Of the Convenience of Fabricks. 
IC 


g $.1. THE convenience of the place where the Fa- 
S 1 I brick is to be built, is one of the principal , $. I. of 
e Things the Architect ought to conſider. There- OO 
e fore to build a City, we muſt chuſe a place that g wn & 
o zs fertile, and has Rivers or Ports capable of fur- leni fal. 
niſhing it with the Product and Commodities of aj; of re 
the adjacent Countries. | Place. 
In the next place, the Wholeſomneſs of the Air Whol/ome 
muſt be — : And to this end we muſt chuſe a of r42 
a high ſituated place, that it may be leſs ſubject Air. 
to Fogs and Miſts ; it muſt be likewiſe far from 
all Moraſſes, becauſe the Corruption that may be 
occaſion'd by the infectious Breath of Venomous 
Creatures, which commonly are ingendred there, 
makes the place very unwholſom ; unleſs theſe 
Moraſſes be near the Sea, and ſituated high, that 
the Water may fall eaſily from them into the 
Sea, and that the Sea _ likewiſe ſomerimes 
overflow them, and by its Saltneſs deſtroy all the 
Venomous Creatures, | 
It is likewiſe to be remark d, That a City ſitua- 
ted upon the Sea, muſt needs have an unwholſom 
Air, if it be towards the South or the Weſt ; for 
generally the Heat weakens Bodies, and the Cold 
ſtrengthens them; and ſo we ſee, by Experience, 
that thoſe who go out of a Cold Country into an 
Hot, do ſeldom enjoy their Health; whereas the 
contrary happens to the Inhabitants of hot Coun- 
tries, who remove into colder Climates. | 
' To judge of the Quality of the Air, Water, 
and Fruits of any place, the Ancients conſulted 
the Entrails of the Beaſts thatliv'd there; for if 
their Liver was n. concluded = the 
ane 
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ſame Thing muſt happen to Men that ſhould in- 
habit that place, 


18 


& II. of S. II. Having choſen a wholſom, convenient, 
the Form and plentiful Place, the Streets muſt be laid out 


tion of the Heavens, and in ſuch a manner that the predo- 
Building. minant Winds may not come directly into them 
The Proſpect of private Mens Houſes is more 


ings that are differently made to receive the Air, 
or the Light. | 
Cellaris, Gianarics,and in general all places that 
we would lock up and preſerve any thing in, 
ſhould be expos'd to the North, and receive very 
few Rays of the Sun. 

The Dining. Rooms for Winter, and the Bath: 


Weſt, for that ſituation made them warmer; be- 
cauſe the Sun {hone upon them about the time 


ments. | 
The Libraries muſt be turn'd to the Riſing Sun, 


ſides the Books are not ſo much damnihed by 
mouldineſs in Libraries fo ſituated, as in thoſe 
that are turn d to the South and Weſt. 

The Dining- Rooms for the Spring and Autumn, 
ſhould be turn'd towards the Eaſt, that being co- 
ver'd from the great force of the Sun when it is 
near Setting. they may be cooler about the time 
they are to be made uſe of. 

The Summer-Apartments muſt be expos'd to the 
North, that they may be freſher and cooler. This 
Situation is alſo very proper for Cloſers for Pictures, 
for the North-light which is always equal, re- 
preſents the Colours always alike. | 

Me mult alſo have great regard to the difference 
of Climates, for the Exceſs of Heat and Cold re- 
quire different Situations and Structures, The 
Houſes im the Northern Parts of the World ought 

5 12 


end Situa- according to the moſt ad vanta geous Aſpect of the 


or lefs agreeable and commodious, by the Open- 


among the Ancients, were always expos'd to the 
they were wont to make uſe of thoſe Apart- 


becauſe we generally ſtudy in the Morning; be- 
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to have great Openings, and be expos'd to the 


f 


North. | 


F. III. The Di/po/ition of Fabricks contributes & III. of 


5 9 N 5 - 
much to their Convenience; that is, when cvery *?* Dupe 
thing is in a proper place, for the uſe the Fabrick C.. 


£ 


is made for. Thus the Town-Houſe and Market. Fabricks 
Place ought to be in the middle of the City, un- pub'jck⸗ 
leſs there be a Port, or a River; for then the Houſes. 
Market ought not to be far diſtant from thoſe 
Places, where Commodities are brought on 


Shoar. 


dwell in them. In Grear Men's Houſes, the Apart- 
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Private Henſes ought to be differently diſpos'd, 


0 5 . _ 5 f N e 8 
according to the divers Conditions of thoſe that Private 


Houſes. 


ments of the Lord mult not be near the Entry, 
where ought to be nothing but Pærticos, Courts, 
Periſtyles, Hal's , and Gardens, to receive thoſe 
who make their Court to theni. The Heuſecs of 
Traders ought to have their Ses at the Entry, 
and behind thoſe their Magazine: 3 
Counery- Houſes ought to have a different Diſpoſi Country» | 
tion from thoſe of the City; for the Kitchen Fouls: 
ought to be near the Ox-houſe, fo that from their 
Cratches the Oxen may ſee the Chimney, and 
the Riſing- Sun; for this makes them look more 
beautiful, and renders their Coat fleck and ſmooth. 
The Baths ought likewiſe to be near the Kitchen, 
that the Water may be more conveniently heated: 
Neither ought the Preſs to be far from the 
Kitchen ; and near the Prefs you muit place the 
Cellar , whoſe Windows ought to look into 
the North, becauſe Heat ſpoils the Wine. On 
the contrary, the place where the Oil is kepr, 


| ought to look towards the South, that the gentle 
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Heat of the Sun may keep the Oyl from freezing. 

Houſes for Sheep and Goats alte to be fo 
large, that each of theſe may at leaſt have Four 
Foot fer his Place. The Stables for Horſes muſt 


alſo be built near the Houſe in a warm place, but 


not turn'd towards the Chimney ; for Horſes that 
| C + Fiten 
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often ſee the Fire, are generally ill Coated. As 


for Barns, Granaries, and Mills, they mult be at a 


conyenient diſtance from the Houſe, becauſe of 


the danger of Fire. 


The principal Care an Architect ought to take 


is, that the Fabricks be well lighted ; and parti- 
cularly, the Stair-Caſes , Paſſages, and Dining- 
Rooms. 


Fi. IV. Being aſſured of the Convenience of the 
$. IV, Of Place, where the City is to be built, care muſt 
the Cenve- be taken of its Fortifications, which do not only 


ment confift in the ſtrength of the Walls and Ram- + 


Form of 
Building. 
Fortificas 
7308-. 


parts, but chiefly in their Forms. | 
The Figure or Form of a Place, ought neither 
to be Square. nor compos'd Of too acute Angles ; 
but it mnſt have a great Number of Corners, 
that the Enemy may be diſcaver d from all Parts. 


For acute and far-advanced Angles are not eaſily 


defended, and are of more advantage to the Be- 
ſiegers than the Beſieged. The Approach to the 
Walls muſt be made as difficult as pojlible. 

The moſt convenient Form of Publick Places, 
is to have two Thirds of their Length in their 
Breadth. The Greeks made Doubic-Porticos about 
their Publick Places, with Pillars cloſe together, 
which ſupported the Gallertes above: Bur the 
Romans finding this great Nuraber of Pillars in- 


Pablick. 
Places. 


convenient, placed them at a greater diſtance one 
from another, that their Shops might be well 


lighted. The Stair-Caſes of ali Publick Buildings 
ought to be large and ftrait, and to have many 
Entrances to avoid Crowding. 
The Halls where great Aſſemblies are to be 
Ha, kept, ought to have lofty Cielings; and to give 
them their true Proportion, we muſt put together 
the length and breadth of the Hall, and allow the 
half of the whole for the height of the Ciel ing. 
In Vaſt and Lofty Places, to remedy the in- 
convenience of the noiſy Eccho, a Corniſh muſt be 
made round about the middle of the — . 
Va 
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3 VVall, to break the Run of the Voice; which 


without that, having once beaten againſt the 
VValls, would bear a ſecond time againſt the 
Cieling , and ſo make a troubleſome Double- 


Eccho. 


IP" 


CHAP 
Of the Beauty of Buildings. 


& $. J. BuUlldings, like Faces, may be ſaid to have 
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two ſorts of Beauty ; the one Paſi: ive, the jpherein 


other Arbitrary. Poſitive Beauty pleaſes of it ſelf ; the Beauty 
' Arbitrary Beauty pleaſes only from the Circum- of Build- 
; ſtances that accompany it. inge con. 


Poſitive Beauty conſiſts chiefly in three Things: i. 


metry, 2dly, In the Richneſs of the Materials. 


2 And, 3dly, In the Neatneſs and Exactneſs of the 


Performance. As to the firſt, Vitruvius has not 
ſpoke of it, but only where he prefers the Ner- 
way of Walling before all other ſorts of Maſonry, 
becauſe of the Uniformity that is in that Figure, 
and the laying of the Stones. As to the Richneſs 
of the Materials, he leaves that to him at whoſe 


Expence the Fabrick is rais'd : And owns that the 


Beauty of the Performance depends altogether 


on the Skill and Induſtry of the Workmen. 


Arbitrary Beauty, is of two ſorts; the one is 
call'd Wiſdom, the other Regularity. Wiſdom con- 
liſts in the reaſonable uſe of Poſitzve Beauties, that 
reſult from the convenient ordering of the Parts, 
for the perfection of which an equal, correct, and 
uniform Figure ought to be given to a Rich Ma- 
terial. Of this Perfection Vit ruvius gives us twa 
Examples. The Firſt is, when Boſſes, or Relievo's 
are made to hide the Joynts, putting them direct- 


f Firſt, in the Equality of the Relation that the Bee 


Parts have one to another, which is call'd Sym- Beau. 


Aroitrary 


Bꝛauty. 
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ly under the Boſſes, which yields an agreeable 
fight. The Second is, in Relation to V Vinter 
Apartments, in which we ought to take care that 
the Cieling have little or no Carving ; and that 
th: Ornaments be not made of Stach both which 
would bc ealily rarnifh'd by the ſmoak of the 


Fire and Candies, and the Filth would ſtick, and 


enter into the Creviſles of the Carving, which no 
wiping could tetch our. 

Reoularity depends on the Obſervation of the 
Laws cſtabliſh'd for the Proportions of all the 
Parts of Architecture; and which pleaſe all Lovers 
of this noble Science upon theſe two Motives 
Firſt, becauſe for the moſt part they are founded 
upon Reaſon, which requires, for Example, that 

the Parts that ſupport and are under, be ſtronger 
than thoſe above; Thus Pedeſtals are broader than 
the Pillars they ſupport and theſe again broader at 
the bottom than the top. The other Motive 13 


Pre poſſeſſiun, which is the molt uſual Foundation 


of the Beauty of all Things: For as we admire 
the Court faſhion in Cloaths, not becauſe that 
Mode has any Poſitive Beauty, but only for the 
Suppoſed Merit of thoſe that follow it; fo we are 
enclin'd and accuſtomed to love the Proportions 


of the different Members of Architecture, ra- 


ther from the good Opinion we entertain of thoſe 
that invented them, than for any Poſitive Beauty 
which is found in the Works of the Ancients - 
For oftentimes theſe Proportions are contrary ta 


Reaſon; as for inſtance , in the Thorus of the 


lonieh Baſe, and in the Faces of Architraves, and 
Chambranles, or Door Caſes with their Mouldings, 
where the Weak ſupports the Strong. 

Theſe Proportions belong to three principal 
Members,viz. Pillars, Pediements, and Chambranles. 
The pillars taken generically, and as oppolite to 
Pediements, and Chambranles, or Door:Caſes, have 
three Parts, viz. the pe deſtal, the Pillar , and 
the Ornaments. Every one of theſe Parts is ſub- 
divided into three other Parts; for the Pedeſtal 
TV 4 | AZ 
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Tyne Chambranle, or Door-Caſe, has two Peers, and 
the Lintel, which likewiſe ſupports the Frieſe ; and 
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has its Baſe , Die, and Corniſh ; the Pillar com- 
prehends it's Bafe, Shaft, and Capital; andr the 
Ornaments conſiſt in the Architrave , Frieſe, and 
Corniſh, | 

The Pediement, or Fronton, has alſo three Parts, 


viz, the Thmpan, the Cora iſhes, and the Acroteres. Acroteres, 


this has alſo a Corniſh. 

The Diſpoſition, Form, and different Properties 
of all the Parts, make Gender, and Order, to which 
all that is beautiful in Building has a Relation, 


Gender, 
Order. 


Gender depends on the Proportien that is be- 


tween the Thickneſs of the Pillars, and their Height. 


But we likewiſe comprehend under this Propor- 
tion many other Things that belong to the prin- 


cipal Parts of Pillars, and other Things which 
differ, according to the different Orders, ſuch as 


are Gates, Door- Caſes, &c. 


$. II. There are Five forts of Fabricks ; The 6. II. of 


Firſt is called Pycnoſtyle, viz. where the Pillars the Five 


are very cloſe one to another, in ſuch a Propor- ſorts of 


tion that from one Pillar to another, there is but Fabricks. 


the ſpace of a Diameter and half of the Pillar, Henoſtyle. 
See Fig. AA. Plate II. | 
The Second is called Syſeyle, viz. where the Sy/tjte. 
Pillars, tho” they ſeem to be joined together, are 
nevertheleſs a little more diftant one from 
another than in the Pyenoſtyle; for the Intercolum- 
nation is two Diameters of the Pillars. The 
Defect that is obſerv'd inthe Sy/ty/e, as well as in 
the Pycnoſtyle is, that the Entrance of the Fabricks 
which are placed in that diſtance are very nar- 
row: So that Vieruvius remarks, that the Ladies 


zs they walk'd to the Temple hand in hand, were 


forc'd to part when they came thither, becauſe they 
could not go two a-Breaſt between the Pillars. See 
Fig. BB. Plate II. | 
_ The Third is called Diaſhle; wx. where the , ple. 
Pillars are further diſtant, the ſpace of the Inter- 
| ..... colum- 
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columnation being three Diameters; and here the 


Inconvenience is, that the ſpace is ſo great, chat 
the Architraves which lie upon the two Pillars are 
in danger of breaking; becauſe the Ancients made 


them of one Stone. See Figure CC. Plate II. 


The Fourth is called Areoſtyle ; viz. where the 
Pillars are ſer very thin. Here is no certain Pro- 
portion, bur the diſtance of one Pillar from an- 
other, is much greater than that of the Dzaſtyle ; 
and for this reaſon it can have no Architrave but 
of Wood. See Figure DD. Plate II. 

The Fifth is called Euſty/e ; viz. where the 
Pillars are diſtant from one another by a more 
convenient Proportion than in any of the other 
kinds. This diſtance conſiſts of two Diameters of 
the Pillars, and one fourth part of the Diameter, 
It has alſo this in particular, That the Intercolum. 
nation in the middle is larger than the reſt, having 
three Diameters of the Pillars; for this reaſon it 
ſurpaſſeth all others in Beauty, Solidity, and Con- 
venience. See Plate III. | 

The Eſſentials of theſe Five Kinds, conſiſt in 
the Proportion between the Diameter of the Pil- 
lar, and its Intercolumnation: But they are alſo 
different by the Proportion that is between the 
Diameter of the Pillar, and its height; for the 
Genders or Sorts, in which the Pillars are cloſe 
one to another, ought to have the lefler Pillars ; 
and in that kind. where the Pillars are in a great- 
er diſtance one from another, they ought to be 
bigger. However , theſe Proportions are not 
always obſerv'd, and very often, to the Tonic 
and Corinthian Pillars, which are the ſmalleſt of all, 
Intercolumnations are allow'd, which are proper 
to thoſe of the Tuſcan Order, where the Pillars 
are biggeſt. But the Ordinary Practice is, to 
give the Pillars of the Areoſiyle kind, the Magni- 
tude of the 8th part of their height. As to the 
Diaſtyle and Euſtyle, the height is divided into 
Eight parts and an half, to allow one to the 
breadth. In the Syſtije Kind, the height is divi- 


deg 
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ded into Nine parts and an half, and one is given 
ro the thickneſs. In the Pycnoſtyle, the thickneſs 
of the Pillar is the 1oth part of the height, the 
reaſon of which different Proportions is founded 
upon this, that theſe Pillars ſeem to loſe of their 
thickneſs according to their height; and it's ike- 


- wiſe for this Reaſon, that it is thought convenient 


to have the Pillars in the Corners thicker by a 


- . Foth part. See Plat. II. and III. 


F. III. The Five Orders of Architecture are, the 5. III. of 


Ju ſcan, the Dorick, the Jonich, the Corinthian, and the the Five 


Compound or Compoſite. I heſe Orders were invented Orders of 
to anſwer the Deſign of making Fabricks more or Archi- 


leſs Maſſy, and more or leſs Adorn'd ; for the *©#%*: 


diſtinction of theſe Orders conſiſts in two things, 


that as the Tuſcan and Dorick Orders are more 


maſſy and leſs adorn'd, ſo the Corinthian and 
Compound are ſlenderer andRicher. The Jonick holds 
the Middle, as well in its Proportions, as its 


Ornaments, being leſs maſſy snd more adorn'd 


than the Tuſcan and the Dorick, and more maſly 
and leſs adorn'd than the Compound and the Co. 
rinthian, 


Tho' Vitruvius has only divided Architecture 


into Three Orders; viz. The Doric, the Ionick, 


and the Coriuthian; yet he doth not forget to give 
the Proportions of the Tuſcan, and ſpeaks likewiſe 
of the Compound. 


S. IV. Before we treat of the Differences of S.IV.Of 
theſe Five Orders, it will be proper to ſpeak of Things 
thoſe Things that are common to ſeveral Orders; common 


as are the Steps, Pedeſtals, the Diminution of Pil. to ſeveral 


lars, their Channelling, Pediements, Cornices, and Orders. 
Acroteres. 5 

The Steps before the Temple qught always to Steps. 
be of an odd Number, to x 46 end, that having 


ſet the right Foot in mounting the firſt step, it 
may likewiſe be upon the laſt. They ought not 
to be more than 6 Inches 10 Lines high, nor — 

| than 
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than 6 Inches. Their breadth ought to be pro- | 


portion'd to their height, and this Proportion 
ought to be of 3 to 4; ſo that if the Steps be 6 
parts high, which is 3 times 2, they mult be 8 
broad, which is 4 times 2 ; following the Propor- 
tion of a Triangular Rectangle invented by Py- 
thaporas. | | 

The Landing-Places ought not to be narrower 
than 16 Inches and an half, nor broader than 22 
Inches, and all the Steps that are round about a 
Fabrick ſhould be all of the ſame breadth. 

The Pedeſtals which ſupport many Pillars of 
the fame Rank, will be much handſomer if one 
make them jet out before every Pillar like a Joynt- 
Stool; for otherwiſe, if the Baſes were all wo one 
ze. they would reſemble a Channsl. | 

If Leaning, or Eibow places arc to be betwixt 
the Pedeſtals, it's neceſſary that they be as 
high as the Pedeſtals, and that the Cornices of the 


Pedeſtals, and of the Leaning-places be equal, and 


have a true Proportion one to another. 

All the Pillars ought to go diminiſhing towards 
the top, both to encreaſe their ſtrength, and render 
them more beautiful, imitating the Bodies of 
Trees, which are bigger at the Bottom than at 
the Top. But this Diminution muſt be leſſer in 
the great Pillars which have their higheſt part 
further from the Sight, and which by Conſequence 
makes them ſeem leſſer at the top, according to 
the ordinary Effect of Perſpective. 

The Rule of this different Diminution is, that 
a Pillar that is 15 Foot high, ought to have in 
the upper part 5 parts of 6, into which the Diame- 
ter of the Baſe of the Pillar is divided; that which 
is from 15 to 20 Foot, ought to have 5 and an 
halt of the 6, and an half of the Diameter; that 
which is from 3o to 40, muſt have 6 and an half 
of 7, and an half of the Diameter; that which 
is from 42 to 5o, muſt haye 7 or 8 of the Dia- 

heſe Diminutiont do not belong to the 
 Tuſeap 
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1 Tuſcan Order, whoſe Pillars are much more dimi- 


niſhed; as we ſhall ſhew hereafter: 
Beſides this Diminution towards the top, there 


is another below, which makes the Pillar about 
the middle ſwell like a Belly; the meaſure of this 
ſwelling is taken from the magnitude which 
makes up the diſtance between the Channels. 


There is another fort of Diminution of Pillars, 


' which is of one Pillar in reſpect of another: It is 
ol 2 ſorts, viz. when a ſecond rank is placed up- 


on the firſt, for then the ſecond Pillar muſt be a 


fourth part leſſer than thoſe below ; or when Por- 


ticos are made that have Pillars in the Coraers, 
for thoſe in the middle muſt be leſs than thoſe in 
the Corners, a foth part. 


The: Channellings are fo called, becauſe they Chame:- 
are as it were Demi-Channels, which deſcend from ==. 


the top of the Pillar to the bottom ; they repre- 
ſented the Plaits of the Garmenrs of Women, 
which the Pillars reſembled, as was faid before, 
There are three ſorts of Channellings, the two 
firſt are particular and proper to the Doric Order; 
the third is common to the Ionick, Corinthian, and 
Compound: The two firſt are more plain and ſim- 
ple, and fewer in number than the others. 
The moſt Simple is that which is not hollowed 
at all, and which hath only pans and flat Front: 
or Faces. | 
The other is a little hollowed ; to make this 
hollowneſs, a Square muſt be made, whoſe Side 
muſt be equal to the Pan, in which the Channelling 
15 to be made; and having ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſs in the middle of the Square, draw a 
crooked Line from one Angle of the Channelling 
to the other: Both theſe channellings are made up 
to the number of Twenty. | : 
The other Orders have 24, and ſometimes 32, 
when it is deſign'd to make the Pillars ſeem 
greater than they are; for the Eye judgeth things 
to be greater when they have more and different 
Marks, which lead, as it were, the Sight to more 


* OQbjeQts at once. | Theſe 
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Theſe Channellings are deeper than thoſe of rhe 


Dorick Order, and the depth ought to be juſt to 


much, that a Carpenter's Rule being put into the _ 


Cavity, it rouches with its Angle the bottom, and 
with it's ſides the two Corners of the Channelling. 
Virruvius hath not taught us the Proportions 


of the Channelling, in reſpect of the Filler which | 


makes up the ſpace between the Channellings, 
nor what the breadth of the Fille: ſhould be, 


which he hath cſtabliſh'd for the Rule of the ſwel- f 


ling Belly of the Pillar. 

The Pediement is compoſed of a Tympan and 
Cornices ; to have the true height of the Tympan, 
we mult divide the breadth which ts between the 
two ends of the Omatium of the Larmier , or 
Drip which ſupports the Pediement, into 9 parts, 
and give one to the Tympan. | 

The thickneſs of the Cornice being added to 
this gth part, makes up the height of the whole 
Pediement or Fronton, 

The Tympan ought to be Perpendicular upon 
the Gorge of the Pillar, the things that are com- 
mon to all Cernices are, that the Cornice of the Pe- 
diement muſt be equal to that below, excepting 
the laſt great Cymatium, which ought not to be 
upon the Cornice below the Pediement ; but it ought 
to go over the Cornices which are floping upon 
the Pediement or Frenton, | | 

This great Cymatium ought to be an 8th part 
higher than the Crown, or Drip, or Larmier. 

In places where there are no Pediements, in 
the great Cymatiums of the Cornices, muſt de cut 
the Heads of Lions, ar fuch a diſtance, that there 
muſt be one directly upon every Pillar, and that 
the other anſwer directly upon the Covering 
of the Houſe. Theſe Heads of Lions are 
Perce through to convey the Water which falls 
from the Roof upon the Cornice : The Heads of 
the Lions which are not directly upon the Pillars, 
ought not to be bored through, to the end that the 
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Water may flow with the greater impetuoſity 
> 3 thoſe, which are directly upon the Pillars, 


and t 


at it may not fall between the. Pillars upon 


- thoſe who are to go into the Porticos. 


The Greeks in their great Buildings never put 


any Dentels under the Modillions, becauſe the Raf- 


ters could not be under the Sheers ; and it is a great 
fault that That, which according to the true 


Rules of Building ought to be placed above, 


| _ ſhould be placed under in the Repreſentation. For 
this Reaſon, the Ancients never approved of 


 Modillions in the Pediements, nor of Dentels, but 
only {imple Cornices ; for neither the Sheers, nor 
the Rafters can be repreſented in the Pediements, 


out of which they cannot jet, but only directly 


out of the Eaves of the Houſe upon which they 


lie ſloping. 
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The Acroteres are three Pedeſtals, which are up- Acroterei 


on the Corners and Middle of the Pediement to 


ſupport Statues ; thoſe of the Corner ought to be 


as high as the Middle of the Tympan ; but the 
Acrotere in the middle ought to be higher by an 


Zth part than the other. 


All the Members or Parts which ſhall be pla- 
ced upon the Capitals of Pillars, viz. Architraves, 
Frieſes, Cornices, Tympans, and Acroteres , ſhould 
encline forward the 12th part of their height. 
There is likewiſe another General Rule; which 
is, that all the Parts that jet out, ſhould have 


their Projecture equal to their Height. 


§. V. We have faid that all Buildings have 
three parts, which may be different according to 
the divers Orders,viz. The Pillars, the Pediements, 
and the Chambranles, or Door-Caſes ; and that the 
Pillars had three Parts, which are the Pedeſtal, 
- the Shaft, and its Ornaments, viz. The Archi- 


trave, the Frieſe, and the Cornice. 


Neither the Proportion of the Pedeſtals, nor of 
the Gates and Chambranles of the Tuſcan Order are 


The 


to be found in Vtruvius. 
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The Proportion of the Pillar is this, That us fi 
thickneſs below is the 7th part of it's height; irs P! 
Diminurion is the 4th part of the Diameter of 
the Pillar; its Baſe has half the Diameter of the _ 
Piller for its height, the Plinthus being round, Pr 
makes one half of the Baſe; the other-half is for 6 
the Thorus, and for the Conge or Apophygis, Vid. th: 
Conge explained. n= | : 

he height of the capital is half the Diameter W. 
of the Pillar; the breadth of the Abacus is equal 
to the whole Diameter of the Pillar at the bot- P.. 


tom; the height of the Capital is divided into In 
3 Parts; one of them is allowed for the P/inthus, b). 
which ſerves inſtead of an Abacus; the Echine d. 


hath another; and a third part is for the Gorge of 80 
the Capital comprehending the Aſtragal , the - 


Conge, or Apophygis, Which are immediately under 
the Echine. = 

Upon the Pillars muſt be laid the Sabliers, or be 
Whoden Architraves, joined together by Tenons, in V% 


the form of a Swallow-T ail. i 
Theſe Sabliers ought to be about an Inch di- O 
{tant one from another; for if they ſhould touch V 


one another, the Timber would heat and cor- : 
TuUpt 13 

Upon theſe Sabliers which ſerve for an Archi- | 
grave, muſt be built a little Wall, which ſerves _ © 


initead of a Frieſe. g 5 
The cornice which is laid upon this little Wall 
or Frieſe, has Mutils which jet out. 

All the Growning ſhould have the 4th part of 
the height of the Pillar. The little Walls that 
are built between the ends of the Beams which 
reſt upon the Pillars, muſt be garniſhed and co- 
vered with Boards, which muſt be nailed upon 
the ends of the Beams. | 

The Pediement, which may be either of Stone 
or Wood, and which muſt ſupport the Top, 
the Sheers, and the Pans, has a particular Propor- 
tion; for it muſt be much raiſed to give 1 a ſuf- 

| Ticnt 
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fcient ſloping for the running of the Water. See 


Plate V. 


FS. VI. The Dock Pillar has often chang d its g vl 
Proportions; for at firſt it had only for its height 35 Do- 
6 times its Diameter; this Proportion imitating tick Order. 
that of Humane Bodies, in which the length o 
the Foot is the 6th part of all the Body; after- 
wards they allowed 7 times its Diameter. 


Bur this Proportion which the Pillars of Tem- 


ples had at the Beginning, was afterwards changed 


in that of the Theatres, where they were higher 
by half a Diameter; for they made them 1 5 Mo- 
dules, or Models high; Now in the Doric Order, the 
Semi. Diameter of rhe Pillar at the bottom is the 


Module, which in other Orders is a whole Dia- 
meter. 


The Dorick Pillar is compoſed as well as the 


reſt of the Shaft, Baſe, and Capital, though Vitru- 
vis makes no mention of the Baſe ; and it's eaſy 


do conclude, that in the Ancient Buildings this 


5 + 


Order had none; for we read, That when they 
- would make the Tonick Order more beautiful than 
the Dorick, they added a Baſe'to it; and there iĩs 
yet to be ſeen in Ancient Buildings of this Order, 
Dillars without a Baſe ; but when a Baſe is added 
do it, it muſt be the Atticl Baſe,whoſe Proportion 
is as follows. 

Ihe whole Baſe ought to have a Module for its Baſe. 
height; this Module being divided into three 
parts; one is for the Plinthus; the other two parts 


o 


are divided into four, of which one is allowed for 


the upper Torus, the three which remain, are di- 
vided into two: The half below is for the lower 
2 Torus, the other is for the Scotiæ, comprizing the 
two little Squares or Fillets. The breadth of the 
Baſis in General is a 4th of the Diameter of the 
Pillar at the bottom added on every fide; but this 
jetting is exceſſive, and withont any Example, 
and Vitruvius himſelt makes it leſſer in the Tonzek 


%%. 


The 


* 
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Capital. 


Pillar, and the Intercolumnation ought to have 0 9 


ed little ſtrait ways, which muſt anſwer per- 
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The height of the Capital as well as the Baſe is 
one Module, the breadth is two Modules and an 
half, the height of the Capital being divided into 
three parts; one muſt be allowed for the Plin- 
thus, or Abacus, with its Cymatium ; the other is 
for the Echine, with its Anulets; the third be- 
longs to the Gorge of the Capital. | 1 

The Architrave which comprehends its Platte- 
Band, with the Pendant-Drops, Which are under 
the Trighphs, is as well as the Capita! of one 3 
only Module; the Drops with their little Trin- ih 
gle, ought to have the 6th part of a Module; th 
the breadth under the Architrave ought to be equal tic 
to that above the Pillar. ca 

Upon the Architrave in the Frieſe ought to be pc 
the Trighphs, and the Metops. The Trighphs have 
a Module and a half for their height, and a Module 
for their breadth; the Metops are as high as broad ; 
one ITrighyph muſt be placed directly upon every o 


three ; towards the Corners mult be placed rhe 
Demi- Metops. | 

The breadth of the Trighph being divided into 
{tx parts, five of them — left in the middle, 
and the two halfs which remain on the right and 
the left. muſt be for Demi-Graveurs ; The part in 
the middle, and the two laſt of the Five, muſk _ 
be for the three Feet, and the two which are be- 
twixt the three Feet mult be for the Graveurs or 
Channels, which muſt be hollowed, following the 
Corner of the Maſon's Rule. The Capital of the 
Triglyph ought to have the 6th part of a Module. 
Upon the Capital of the Trighph is placed the 
great Cornice: Its — or Projecture is half a 
Module, and the 6th part of a Module; its height © 
is half a Module, compriſing the Dorick Cymatium, 
which is under it. Ez 

On the Cielings of the Cornice, muſt be hollow- 


pendicularly to the ſides of the Trighpbs, and 
the middle of the Merops, Stu ; 
trait 
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1s Strait upon the Triglyphs muſt be cut 9 Goutes 
an or Drops, which muſt be ſo diſtributed that there 
to may be fix length. wile, and three broad-wiſe , in 
„the Spaces which are betwixt the Metops, becauſe 
is they are greater than thoſe between the Triplyphs : 

Nothing muſt be cut unlefs it be Thunder-Bolts. 
Moreover towardsthe border of the Crown muſt 


be Carved a Scotia. 
er Some advance perpendicularly above the T- i- 
ne ghyhs, the Ends of the Forces or Principals to frame 
#- © the Mutils which ſupport the Cornices ; fo that as 
; the Diſpoſition of Beams hath occalion'd the Inven- 
al tion of Triglyphs, ſo the jetting of the Forces hath 
cauſed the Diſpoſition of the Mutils, which ſup- 


de port the Cornices. See Plate VI. 
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„ FS. VII. The Proportion of the Pillars of the g. VII. of 
8 Tonick Order had, in the beginning, Eight Modules the Tonick 
or Diameters for their height; but the Ancients Order. 
quickly added half a Diameter, when to render Pllar. 
this Pillar more beautiful than the Dorick, (not 

ognluy for its height, but alſo for its Ornaments, }; 

they added a Baſe to it, which was not uſed in the 

9 Dorick Order. | 

The Pillars may be ſet upon their Baſes two 
Ways; for ſometimes they were Set perpendicu- 

laarly, and ſometimes not, viz. The outward rows 

of Pillars, when there were more ranks than one ; 

for that part of the Pillar which is towards the 
Wall of the Fabrick, muſt neceſſarily be perpen- 

dicular, and the outward part muſt have all the 
Diminution, and muſt lean towards the Wall. 

The Pillars that are within the Porch, and are 
betwixt the Wall and the outward Pillar muſt 
ſtand perpendicularly. _ | 
Ihe breadth of the Tonick Baſe is the Diameter 35% 
of the Pillar. to which is added a 4th and an gt 
part; its height is half the Diameter; This height 
being divided into three parts, one is allowed for 
tne Plintus, the reſt being divided into ſeven 
parts, three are allowed to the Torus above, after 


equally 
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equally dividing the four which remain; the two 
above are for the upper Scotia, with its Aftragal. .' 
The two below are for the lower Scotia, Which 


will appear greater than the upper, becauſe it ex. 
tends to the edge of the Plinihus. The Aſtragals muſt 
have the 8th part of the Scotia, whole Jetting or 
Projecture mult be the 8th part of the whole Bae 


ar, See Plate VII. | 


As to the Capital, the Abacus muſt have in its 
Square the Diameter of the bottom of the Pillar, 
adding to it an 1$th part; half of the Abacur © 


ought to be the height of the Capital, comprizing 


the Round of the Vo/ute or Scroll; bur there muſt 4 


8 to the 6th part of the Diameter of the Pil. 


be deducted from the corner of the Abacus in- 1 ti 
wards a 12th part and a halt of the height of the | 


Capital, and from thence perpendicular Lines 
muſt be drawn downwards; and afterwards the 
whole thickneſs of the Capital mult be divid- 
ed into nine parts and an half, and one and 
an half muſt be left for the thickneſs of the Abacus, © 
that the Vlutes or Scrolls may be made of the eight 
which remain. Then having left under the Abacus 
four parts and an half of theſe eight, a Line muſt 

be drawn in the place which cuts the two a- croſs, 
and the Points of the Section ſhall be the Center 


of the yes, which ſhall have an eighth part for their 
Diameter; in half the ſpace of the Eye ſhall be 


placed the Centers, through which ſhall be drawn 
with a Compaſs the Spiral-Line of the Volute, begin- 


ning the height under the Abacus, and going into 


the four Quarters of the Diviſion, diminiſhing i 
till we come directly to the firſt Quarter, ane 


giving to every Quarter a particular Center. 


Then the thickneſs of the whole Capiral muſt N 


be ſo divided, that of nine parts it contains, the 
Volute has the breadth of three under the Aſtragal 
on the top of the Pillar, which muſt be directhy 
upon the Eye of the Volute; that which remains 
above the Aftragal, muſt be allowed for the 4ba- 
cus, Channel, and the Echine or Egg, whole jetting 
beyond the Square of the Abacus muſt be of the 


{ame bigneſs of the Echine or Egg. The 


;. 
2 
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The Girdle or Cincture, or the lateral part of 
the Capital, ought to advance out of the Abacus, 
as much as there is from the Center of the Eye to 
the height of the Echine. 
The thickneſs of the Axis of the Volutes, which 
is the thickneſs of the Yolute, ſeen {ideway, and 
which makes up the extreme parts of that which 
zs called commonly Baliſters, ought not to exceed 
the magnitude of the Eye. See Plate VIII. 
Theſe Proportions of the lozicl Capital, are 
only for Pillars of 15 Foot; thoſe that are greater 
uſt require other, and generally the greater Propor- 
tions are required for the Pillars that are greater; 
the and for this reaſon we have ſaid, that the higher 
the Pillars are. the leſs Diminution they muſt have. 
So when the Pillars are above 15 Foot, we muſt 
add a gth part of the Diameter of the Pillar, to 
find the breadth to the Abacus; to which is never 
1 _ more than an 18th part in Pillars of 15 
8 OOt. 

Their Architraves ſhall be laid upon the Pillars Archi- 
with Jettings equal to the Pedeſtals, in caſe they trave. 
be not all of one ſize, but in form of Joint. Stools, 
to the end that Symmetry may be obſerv'd. 

Their height ought to bear proportion to the 
height of the Pillar; for if the Pillar be from 12 
to 15 Foot, we muſt allow the Architrave the 
height of half a Diameter of the bottom of the 
Pillar; if it be from 15 to 20, we muſt divide the 
height of the Pillar into 15 parts, to the end we 
may allow one to the Architrave; ſo if it be from 
20 to 25, the height muſt be divided into 12 
parts and an half, that the Architrave may have 
one; and fo proportionably. The Architrave 
ought to have at the bottom which lies upon the 
Capital, the ſame breadth that the top of the Pil- 
lar hath under the Capital. 

The letting of the Cymatium of the Architrave 
ought to anſwer to the bottom oj the Pillar; the 

| : "2. height 


— — 


ought to be the height of the Capital, comprizing 
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equally dividing the four which remain; the two 
above are for the upper Scotia, with its Aftragal. : 
The two below are for the lower Scotia, which 
will appear greater than the upper, becauſe it ex. 
tends to the edge of the Plinthus. The Aſtragals muſt 
have the 8th part of the Scotia, whole Jetting or 
Projecture mult be the 8th part of the whole Baſe 
joyned to the 6th part of the Diameter of the Pi- 1 
ar. See Plate VII. E 
As to the Capital, the Abacus muſt have in its 1 
Square the Diameter of the bottom of the Pillar, 
adding to it an 18th part; half of the Abacus * 


the Round of the Vo/ute or Scroll ; but there muſt ©; 
be deducted from the corner of the Abacus in- ti 
wards a 12th part and a halt of the height of the 
Capital, and from thence perpendicular Lines 
muſt be drawn downwards; and afterwards the 
whole thickneſs of the Capital muſt be divid- 
ed into nine parts and an half, and one and 
an half muſt be left for the thickneſs of the Abacus, 
that the YV-/utes or Scrolls may be made of the eight 
which remain. Then having left under the Abacus 
four parts and an half of theſe eight, a Line muſt © 
be drawn in the place which cuts the two a- croſs, 
and the Points of the Section ſhall be the Center 
of the Eyes,which ſhall! have an eighth part for their 
Diameter ; in half the ſpace of the Eye ſhall be © 
placed the Centers, through which ſhall be drawn © 
with a Compaſs the Spiral-Line of the Volute, begin- 
ning the height under the Abacus, and going into 
the four Quarters of the Diviſion, diminithing # 
till we come directly to the firſt Quarter, and 
Siving to every Quarter a particular Center. 1 
Then the thickneſs of the whole Capital muſt 
be ſo divided, that of nine parts it contains, the 
Volute has the breadth of three under the Aſtragal, 
on the top of the Pillar, which muſt be directly 
upon the Eye of the Volute; that which remains 
above the Afragal, muſt be allowed for the Aba- 
cus, Channel, and the Echine or Egg, whole jetting 
beyond the Square of the Abacus muſt be of the 
lame bigneſs of the Echine or EE · The 
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The Channel or Groove muſt be hollowed the 
12th part of its breadth. 
The Girdle or Cincture, or the lateral part of 


1 the Capital, ought to advance out of the Abacus, 
as much as there is from the Center of the Eye to 
the height of the Echine. 


The thickneſs of the Axis of the Volutes, which 


is the thickneſs of the Volute, ſeen ſideway, and 
which makes up the extreme parts of that which 
is called commonly Baliſters, ought not to exceed 
the magnitude of the Eye. See Plate VIII. 


Theſe Proportions of the Jonick Capital, are 


only for Pillars of 15 Foot; thoſe that are greater 
require other, and generally the greater Propor- 
tions are required for the Pillars that are greater; 


and for this reaſon we have ſaid, that the higher 

the Pillars are, the leſs Diminution they muſt have. 

So when the Pillars are above 15 Foot, we muſt 

add a gth part of the Diameter of the Pillar, to 

find the breadth to the Abacus ; to which 1s never 

9 more than an 18th part in Pillars of 15 
oor. 
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Their Architraves ſhall be laid upon the Pillars Archi- 
with Jettings equal to the Pedeſtals, in caſe they trave. 


be not all of one ſize, but in form of Joint. Stools, 

to the end that Symmetry may be obſery'd. 
Their height ought to bear proportion to the 
height of the Pillar; for if the Pillar be from 12 
to 15 Foot, we mult allow the Architrave the 
height of half a Diameter of the bottom of che 
Pillar; if it be from 15 to 20, we muſt divide the 
height of the Pillar into 15 parts, to the end we 
may allow one to the Architrave; fo if it be from 
20 to 25, the height muſt be divided into 12 
parts and an half, that the Architrave may have 
one; and ſo proportionably. The Architrave 
ought to hive at the bottom which lies upon the 
Capital, the ſame breadth that the top of the Pil- 

lar hath under the Capital. 

The Jetring of the matium of the Architrave 
ought to anſwer to the bottom of the Pillar; the 
| ; D 2 height 


| 
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height of the Cymarium ought to be the 7th part of 
the whole Architrave. ' 

The reſt being divided into 12 parts; three 
muſt be allowed to the firſt Face, four to the ſe- 
cond, and five to that above, upon which 1s the 

C matium. | 
trieſe. The Frieſe ought not to be ſo high as the Archi. 
trave by a 4th part, unleſs ſomething be carved 
there ; for then, that theCarving may look more 
graceful, the Frieſe ought to be bigger than the 
Architrave by a 4th part. 

Upon the Frieſe muſt be made a Cmatium, 
whoſe height muſt be the 7th part of the Frieſe, 
with a Jetting equal to its height. 

The Dentil which is upon the Cymarrum, ſhall 
have the height of the Face of the middle of the 
Architrave, with a Jetting or Projecture equal to 
its height ; The cutting of the Dentils ought to be 
ſo made, that the breadth of every Denti! may 
have two parts of three, which maketh the 
breadth of the Dentil. The Cymatium which is 
upon the Dentil, muſt have the 3d part of the 
height of the Dentil. 

_ The Crown with its little Cymatium, muſt have 
n. the ſame height with the Face of the middle of 
| the Architrave. 
The great Cymatium ought to have the height 
| of an 8th part more than the Crown or Drip. 

The Projeture of the whole Cornice compre- 
hending the Dent: ought to be equal to the ſpace 
from the #rie/+, juſt to the top of the great Cyma- 
tium; and gencrally {pcaking, all rhe Jertings ſhall 
have the better Grace when they are equal to the 

Jetting Members, See Plate VIE. 
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F. VII., . VII. The Pillars of the Corinthian Order, 
of the have no other Proporcions than the Tonick, except 
Corin- in the C-p:zal, whoſe height makes them appear 
thian flenderer and higher. The other Parts or Mem- 

Order. bers, as the Architr-v. Frieſe, and Cornice, bor- 

row their Proportion from the Dorick and Tonick 

. 1 
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= Orders; for the Corinthian Modilliont are imitated 
by the Mutils of the Dorick Order, and the Dentjls 
are the ſame with the Ionick ; ſo that we have no- 
thing to do but to give the Proportions of the Ca- 
pital, which are theſe ; the Capital comprizing the 
Abacus, hath for its height, the breadth of the bot- 
tom of the Pilla, „ 

To have the true breadth of the Abacus, we 
> muſt make its Diagonal double the height of the 
Capital. The bending that the ſides of the Abacus 
have inward, is a 9th part of a fide ;, the bottom 
of the Ge ar is equal to the Neck of the Pillar. 
The thickneſs of che Abacus is a 7th part of the 
whole Capital. 

Two of theſe ſeven parts muſt be taken for the 
height of every Leaf, of which there are two foliage. 
Ranks , each of which has four Leaves. The 
Stalls or little Branches are likewiſe compoſed of 
other Leaves, and thoſe which grow between the 
Leaves of the Rank above, ought to have two 
of theſe ſeven parts comprizing the Volutes, or 
Scrolls. : - | 

Theſe Volutes begin with the Stalks, of which, Yeuter. 
thoſe that are the greateſt extend to the extreme 
parts of the Angles of the Abacus, the other are 
below the Roſes. | 

The Roſes which are in the middle of every 
Face of the Abacus, ought to be as broad at the Aba- 
cus is thick. 

The Ornaments of the Corinthian Order, viz, The 
Architrave, the Frieſe, and the Cornice, do not in 
the leaſt differ from thoſe of the Jonick Order. See 
Plate IX. 


he" 


Roſes. 


. IX. Vitruvius ſpeaks not of the Compoſite 6 Ix of 
Order, as diſtin from the Corinthian, the % Cm. 
Ionick, and the Dorick: He only tells us, that pe Or. 
ſometimes upon the Corinthian Pillar was placed der. 

a Capital compoſed of ſeveral parts, which were 
taken from the Corinthian, the Tonick, and Dorick 


Orders, © 
p 2 Fur 
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But a Conſequence may be drawn from thence 
that the Order at preſent called Compojrte , © 
might have been in uſe in the time of Vieruvius, 
although then they did not make a diſtin * 
Order of ir. Our Compound Order is not eflentially 
different from the Corinthian, but by its Capital. 
But however this ſole difference of the Capital, 
ought to make it a diſtinct Order from the Corin- 
thian; ſince according to Vitruvius, the Corin- 


#hian Capital alone, made the Corinthian Order. 
The parts that our Compound Order borrow from 


the Corinthian Order, are the Abacus, and the two 


Ranks of the Leaves of Brank Urſin, which it has 


retained, although the Corinthian have quitted © 


them for the Leaves of Olive. 
The other parts it takes from the Ionick, are 


the Volutes, which it forms in ſome manner ac- 


cording to the Model of the Volutes of the Corin- 
thian Order, bending them even as the Abaeus; for 
they are direct upon the Ionic Capital, as well as 
the Abacus. | 

The Echine, or Quarter-Round, which it has 
under the Abacus, it borrows rather from the Da- 


rick Order, than from the Jonick; becauſe this 


Echine is immediately under the Abacus, as it is 
in the Dorick Order, which is not in the Jonzch, 


which between the Echine and the Abacus, places 


the Channel which makes the Volute; However it 
may be ſaid, that it imitates the Echine of the 
Tonick Order, in that it is cut with Ovos or Eggs, 
which are rarely found in the Dorick Capital, but 
are always in the Ionic. 1 . 
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Part II. 


| Containing the Architecture peculiar to the 
Ancients. | 


* » 
- 


CHAP. L 
Of Publick Buildings. 


And of the firſt ſome belong to Securi- 6. I. of 
; ty, as Fortifications ; others to Religion, Fortreſſes, 
' as Temples; and others again to Publick Convenience, 

' as Market-places, Town-Houſes, Theatres, Acade- 

mies, KC. | 


Pans are either Publick or Private ; 
§. I. 
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Terrafſes. 
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§. II. o a 
1 ſorts; ſome being round or ſquare after the Greek, 


| Temples. 
| Square 
| Temples, 
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The Diſpoſition of Ramparts was ſuch, as that 
the Towers advane'd out of the Walls, that upon 
the Approach of the Enemy, the Beſieg d might 
aſſault their Flank, both on the Right and the 
Left. They alſo took great care to make the 
Avenues to the Walls difficult, ordering the 
Roads ſo, that they came not directly, but to the 
Left of the Gate: By which means the right ſide 
of the Beſiegers, which was not cover'd by their 
Bucklers, was preſented open to the Beſieg'd. 

The Figure of a Serong place, ought neither to 
be Square, nor compos'd ot too Saillant or acute 
Angles ; But the Ancients made their Ramparts 
with many Sinuoſities and Corners. The thick- 
neſs of the Wall was ſuch, as that two armed 
Men might walk a-breaſt without juſtling. 

Tho' nothing makes Ramparts ſo ſtrong as 
Earth, yet they ſeldom made Terraſſes, unleſs 
where — Eminence was ſo near the Wall, that 
the Beſiegers might eaſily enter there. In this 
Caſe they ſtrengthened the two Walls that ſup- 
ported the Terraſs with Ruztereſſes,or Counterforts, 

Their Towers were round, becauſe they found 
by Experience, that the Corners of thoſe that 
were fquare, were eaſily ruin'd by the Battering 
Engines. | = 

Juſt over-againſt the Tower, tne Wall was 
cut oft within the Breadth ofthe Tower, and the 
Walls fo cut off were only join'd with looſe 
Joiſts, that in caſe the Enemies made themſelves 
Maſters of ſome part of the Wall, the Beſieg'd 
might take up the Bridge of ſoiſts, and hinder 
their advancing farther. 

S. II. Temples among the Ancients were of two 


and others only ſquare after the Tuſcan taſhion. 
In the Square Temple of the Greeks there are 
three things to be conſidered. viʒ. The Parts that 
compoſe it, the Proportion of the Temple, and 
its 4/peft, The Parts of the Square Temple were 
generally fve, 2/3, "Lhe Porch before the "_— 
7 N call'd 
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call'd Pronaos ; another Porch behind the Temple 
call'd the Peſticum or Opisthedomes; the middle 


= of the Temple call'd Cella, or Sacos; the Porticos 
or Jes, and the Gates. 


The Porch was a cover'd place at the Entrance 


of moſt Temples, being as broad as the whole 
Temple, of which there were three ſorts : Some 


were ſurrounded with Pillars on three ſides ; o- 
thers had only Pillars in the Front, the ſides of 


the Porch being made up by the continuation of 


the ſide-Walls of the Temple; others were made 


up at the ſides, partly by Pillars, and partly by 


the Continuation of the ſide-Walls of the Tem- 


ple. The Poſticum of the Temple was equal to the 
Porch, having alſo a Gate; but all Temples had 
no Poſticums, tho almoſt every Temple had its 


8 Pronaos or Porch. 


The middle of the Temple was a place in- 


# clo#d with four Walls, having no light but at the 


Gates, unleſs it were uncover'd. 
The Porzicos which made the Iſles were Ranks 


of Pillars, ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes double, 


which ſtood along the ſides of the Temple with: 


out, but ſome Temples wanted this part. 


* 
2 bh, 2 ” J 2 


* 


* 


The Gates of Temples difter'd according to the 
Order of Architecture the Temple was built by: 


There was the Dorick, the Ionick, and the Artich 


Gate. The height of the Dorick Gate was found 

» dividing into three parts and an half, the 
gase from below to the bottom of the Cieling of 
the vortices, which Cieling was call'd Lacunar, 
They allowed two of theſe Parts to the height of 


the Gate under the Lintel. This height was di- 


vided into 12 parts ; five and an half were taken 
for the Breadth of the Gate below ; for above it 


was ſtraiter by a third part. The breadth of the 


Chambranle, or Door-Caſe, was the 12th part of 
the height of the opening of the Gate. This 
Chambranle grew ſtraiter and ſtraiter towards the 
top; viz: The 4th part of its breadth ; and it 
was only edg'd with aCymarium, with an Wige 
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Upon the Cymatium above the Door Caſe was 3 
Frieſe calld Hyperthyron , which had the ſame | 
breadth with the Door-C aſe. On this Freeſe was; 


plac'd a Dorick Cymatium, with a Lesbian Aſtra- 
gal, both of them jetting out very little. On 
the Mouldings wus plac'd the Flat. Crown, with its 


little Cymartium , which jetted out the whole 


Breadth above the Door. Caſe with its Mould. 


The height of the Ionick Gates was taken as 5 
thoſe of the Dorick ; but to find the right breadth, | 


they divided the height into two parts and an 


half, of which they allow'd one and an half be- 
low, and ſtraitning it towards the top, as in the 
Dorick Gate. The breadth of the Door Caſe was 
the 14th part of the hog of the opening of the 


Gate. This breadth of the Door-Caſe being divi- 
ded into 6, one was allow'd for the Cymarium, the 


reſt being divided into 12 parts, 3 were given to N 

the firſt Face comprizing its Aſtragal, 4 to the ſe- 

cond, and 5 to the third. The Frieſe ( = Hy. | 
r 


perthyron ) was made with the ſame Propo 


ions as 
an the Dorick Order. The Shoulderin Pieces de- 


ſcended directly to the bottom of the Door. Caſe, 


without comprizing the Foliage, which they had 


at the bottom. The breadth above was the 3d 
part of that of the Door-Caſe, and at the bottom 
they grew ſtraiter by a ꝗch part. 

The Aetick Gates were like the Dorick. but their 
Door. Caſes had only a Plat. Band under the Cyma- 
rium, and this Plat-Band or Face had only the 
breadth of two parts in ſeven, into which was 
divided all the reſt of the Door-Caſe witk. its 
Mouldings. oe, | 
Temples that were without Pillars, were twice 
as long as broad; but thoſe that had Pillars round 
about could not have this double Proportion; 
for as much of the length had only the double o 
the Intercolumnations , and conſequently a Pillar 
my os the double of the Pillars before and be- 

ind. 

By the Aſpett of Temples, Vitruvius under- 

lands 
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ſtands, firſt the Diſpoſition of the Parts in reſpect 


do one anothei; and the Diſpoſition of the Temple 


in reſpect of the Heavens. 

As to the Diſpoſition of Temples in reſpe& of 
the Heavens, the Ancients always obſerv'd to 
turn them towards the Sun- riſing, if the Place ad- 
mitted of ſuch a Diſpoſition. | 

As to the Diſpoſition of the Parts, viz. of the 
Porch, Poſticum, Iſles, and Gates, it was different 
in the Temples, which were without Pillars, and 
in thoſe which had Pillars. 

The Temples without Pillars were not 20 Foot 
broad. The length of theſe Temples being di. 


” vided into 8 parts.4 were allow'd for the breadth, 


! 5 for the length of the Temple within, and 3 for 


the Porch, 
The Temples with Pillars were of 8 ſorts. The 


© firſt andjſmoſt ſimple was call'd ith Antes, becauſe 


in this ſort of Temples there were only two Pillars 
in the Face or Front before. betwixt two Antes. 
There was three ſorts of theſe Temples: 

The firſt had rwo Pillars before the Face of the 


Temple, at whoſe Corners there were two Antes, 


and the two Pillars ſupported a Pediement or Fron- 
ton, The ſecond fort had alſo but two Pillars, 
but they were between two Antes on the fame 
Line with the Antes, and theſe Antes with the two 
Pillars made up the Face of the Porch of the Tem- 
le. The third fort was, when between two Pil- 
ars, Which were at the Face before, and which 
made up the Porch ; there were likewife two o- 
thers within the Porch. Theſe Temples had al- 
ſo this Particular to themſelves, that the Front of 
the Porch was cloſed with Partitions of Marble. 
or Foyner's Work, which ran from the Ante of 
one of the Corners to its Neighbouring Pillar, 
and from this Ante to the other Pillar, and then 


from this Pillar to the other Ante. 


The ſecond fort of Temples with Pillars, call'd 
1 differ'd from the firſt only in this, that 
beſidest he two Pillars of the Temple Miib 2 

Pg 5 | | there 
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there were two others directly on the angular 


Antes. 


The third fort was call'd Amphiproſtyle, becauſe ia 


it had Pillars both before and behind. 


The fourth fort was the Periptere, which had fix Þ 


Pillars in the Front, {1x behind, and twelve on 
each fide, comprizing thoſe of the Corners. The 
diſtance between the Pillars and the Walls was 
equal to the diſtance between two Pillars. 


The fifth call'd the P/eudo-diprere, that is, falſe Þ 


Diptere, had 8 Pillars on the Front, as many be- 


hind, and 15 on each fide, including thoſe of ; 


the Corners, The Pillars were diſtant from the 


Wall the ſpace of two Intercolumnations, and the 


thickneſs of a Pillar. 

The ſixth ſort was the Diptere, which had 8 
Pillars before and behind, and two Rows round 
about. | 

The ſeventh call'd Hypethre ( becauſe the inner 
part of the Temple was uncover'd ) had 10 Pil- 
lars before and behind; and as to the reſt was like 
the Diptere but in this, which was particular to 
It ſelf, that all about it had two Orders of Pillars, 
at a little diſtance from the Wall, to make Por- 
ticos, as in the Periſtyles. | 
The eighth call'd P/eudo. Periptore (or falſe pe- 
riptere, becauſe the Diſpoſition of its Pillars was 
equal to that of the Periptere) had fix Pillars be- 
fore and behind, and eleven in the Ie or Wings. 
But the Diſpoſition of the Walls of the Temple 
was different in this, that they extended even to 
the Pillars, which therefore made no Portico, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Porch, which were inſulated, 
or ſtood alone like Iſlands. 

Ws - Round-Temples were of two forts : The firſt 
were call'd Monopteres, becauſe they had no Walls, 
but only an Ie or Ming, viz. Pillars which fup- 
ported a Capela. Their Proportion was, that divi- 
ding the whole Temple into three, one part was 
allow d for the Steps upon which the Pillars were 
placed, which had their height equal to the di- 
5 | Ds ance 
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{tance from one Pillar, to that which was Dla- . 
2 metrically oppoſite to it. The ſecond fort call'd 1 
Periptere, had Pillars upon their Baſes round a- 
bout the Temple; the ſpace between the Baſis 1 
and the Wall was the 5th part of the whole Tem- | | 
ple: And the Diameter of the Temple within was 
equal to the height of the Pillar, 
The Temples after the Tuſcan faſhion were 
Z ſquare, having parts in Lenge/, and 4.n Breadth. * 
© The Porch which was as great as the reſt of the ; 
Temple bad four Pillars in the Front; the ſides 1 
vVere cloſed halt by the continuation of the Walls = 
ok the Temple, and half by two angular Pillars; 
and there were likewiſe two Pilars in the middle 
ok the Porch. This Temple had two Chappels 


within, one on each fide.y 
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FS. III. The Fabrichs for the Convenience and, . III. Of 
Uſe of all People are of fix ſorts; viz. Marker. Publick 
Places, Baſilicas, Theatres, Gates, Baths, and Aca- Elaces 

| demies. 2 


The Market-Places among the Greeks were ſur- a pe, 
rounded with Pillars cloſe one by another. A- Ve of al 
mong the Romans, the Pillars which environed the People. 
| Market-Plates, had larger Intercolumnations ; for Market« 
they made Periſtyles for Shops. | Place. 
he Proportion of the Ma let- Places was ſo 
ordered, that having divided the length into 
three parts, they allowed two for the breadth ; 
the Baſilicas had never leſs breadth than the third 22/ica; 
I part of their length, nor more than the half. | 
The Pillars were as high as the Iſles or Wings 1 
| were broad, and theſe Iſles had a third part of 1 
tbe great Vault in the middle. There was like- 1 


| wiſe a ſecond Rank of Pillars upon the Wings, {| 
which made high Galleries, and theſe {ſecond in 
- | Ranks of Pillars were placed upon a Pedeſtal in i 

the form of a Partition, high enough to hinder 
| thoſe that were in the high Galleries from being 
ſeen by thoſe that were below. 
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At the end of every Baſiliea, there was a high 
and great Hall called, Chalcidiques, which were 
join'd one to another by high Galleries, and 


which ſerv'd for the Spectators while the Magi- 


ſtrates adminiſtred juſtice. 

The Theatres had three parts, vix. The Steps, 
which were inſtead of Seats for the Spectators. 
They were in form of a Semi-circle, and en- 
clos'd a void ſpace in the middle, and at the 
bottom of the whole Theater, which ſpace was 
call'd Orcheſtra. The Orcheſtra was to Dance En- 
tries in the Grealan Theatre; but in the Roman, 
where Entries were perform'd on the Stage, the 
Orcheſtra was for the Senators to fit in. 

Above and quite round the Steps was a Portico 
of Pillars, the Steps being ſeparated by divers 
Landing-Places, which went round and by ſtrait 
Paſlages, aſcending from one Landing-Place to 
another; ſo that the way which led from the ſe- 
cond Landing-Place to the third, parted betwixt 
thoſe of the firſt, and ended betwixt thoſe of the 
third. The Steps were 14 or 15 Inches high, and 
from 28 to 30 Inches broad. 

Under the Steps, above every Landing Place, 
there were in the great Theaters 13 Chambers, in 
which were Veſlels of Braſs ſet to ſeveral Tunes, 
which by their Eccho ſtrengthened the Voice of 
the Players. The Scene or Stage was compos'd of 
the Pulpit, the Proſcenium, and the Paraſcenium. 
The Pulpit was the place on which the Players 
Acted, and which was never rais'd above five 
Foot from the Orcheſtra or Pit. 

The Proſcenium or Front of the Stage, was 
adorn'd with Pillars of ſeveral ſorts, one above 
another. Theſe Orders were ſo proportion'd, 
that the ſecond wasa fourth part leſs than the firſt, 
and the third diminiſhed according to the ſame 
Propottion. The Front had three Gates; the 
middlemoſt and greateſt was call'd the RO. 
Gate; the two others were calld the Gates of 
Strangers: Theſe three Gates were clos'd with 

| | Machines, 
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Machines, made in a Triangle, and compos'd of 
three Fronts, or flat Scenes well painted, to re- 


| preſent Buildings in Perſpective. Theſe Machines 
ſerv'd for the ſhifting of the Scenes; and the 
Paintings repreſented three, forts of Buildings, 


which made three ſorts of Scenes, viz. The Tra- 
gick by Stately Palaces ; the Comick, by private 


tiouſes, and the Satyrical (or Paſtoral) by Fields 


and Groves. | 
The Paraſcenium or Poſtcenium was the hinder 


| part of the Stage, where the Actors dreſſed them- 
| ſelves, had their Rehearſals, and kept the Ma- 


chines. Near the Theaters were publick Walks, 


a Stadium in length, planted with Trees, and 


ſurrounded by double Porzicos, as broad as the 
Pillars on the outſide were high; tor the Pillars 
within were higher by a 5th part, and theſe were 
alſo of a different Order ; to wit, of the Ionic or 


Corinthian, whereas the Pillars without were of 
the Dorick Order. | 


The Ports or Havens of the Ancients were ei- Ports. 


ther Natural or Artificial, At firſt, they only 
made Portieos round about with Magazines and 
Towers at the Ends, to ſhut the Port with a 


Chain. Artificial Ports were built three ſeveral 


ways: The firſt was ro make Partitions of Wood 


only, (without draining the Water that was 


within the Partitions) and to throw into the Par- 
titions Stone and Mortar made with Pozzolana, 
which would grow dry and ſolid in the Dom 
of the Water. The ſecond way was by making 
Partitions with ordinary Clay, or tat Earth at the 
bottom of the Sea, after the Water had been 


pump'd out. The third way was to build a Mole 


on the Sea Coaſt, and to throw it in when the Ma- 
ſon's Work was ſufficiently dry, which required 
but two Months time. The better to throw theſe 
Moles into they Sea, they built them half upon the 
Sea · Coaſt, and half upon an heap of Sand which 
they gather d cloſe to the Sea. ſide, to the end that 
this Sand which was ſtopt only by the Walls, built 
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in order to ſupport it, during the time the Mole 
was a drying, might letit go off when the Sea came 
in and carried away the Sand, after the Walls 
were beaten down. | 

The Baths of the Ancients had many Apart- 
ments: Some for Men, and others for Women 
Some of the Chambets had a moderate Heat, on- 
ly to prepare People for a ſtronger Heat, to make 
them ſwear. The Sweating-Room, call'd Laco- 
nicum, Was round and vaulted like an Oven, and 
receiv'd the light by a round opening at the top, 
which open'd and ſhut with a Buckler of Braſs, 
that hung at a Chain, by which means they en- 
creas'd or diminiſh'd the Heat, :ccording as they 
ler down or pull'd up the Buckler. 

One and the ſame Furnace heated both the Air 
and the Water, according to the Diſpoſition of 
the places which were nearer or further from the 
Furnace ; whoſe Heat was communicated to the 
Chambers from under the Flooring, which was 
made full of little holes. | 

T he Water was likewiſe variouſly tempered 
by the different ſituation of three great Veſſels of 
Braſs, whoſe Water went from one into another, 
and there were Pipes that conveyed theſe three 
ſorts of Water into the Bath. | 

The Academies of the Ancients, which they 
called Palæſtra, were places where the Youth was 
taught Humane Learning, and their Exerciſes, 
They were compoſed of three parts, viz. Ot a 
Periſtyle, a Xyſte, and a Stadium; the Periſtyle was 
a Court ſurrounded with Porticos, which were of 
two ſorts ; three of them were Simple, and one 
Double. The Simple ſtood in a row againſt 
three Bodies of Lodgings , compos'd of many 
great Halls, where the Philoſophers had their 
Diſputes, and held their Conferences. The Bo- 
dies of the Lodgings, which were the length of 
the double Portico, and one part of the Lodgings 
which turn'd in, were divided into ſeveral parts 
for the Studies and Exerciſes of Youth ; for *. 

they 
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they had their Claſſes or Forms, tneir Baths, Stoves 
and Tenns- Courts. | 

The Xy/te was a place planted with Trees, and 
ſurrounded with Porticos; which latter were of 
two forts : The one was double, and ſet againſt 
the Bodies ot the Lodgings, to which the Double 
Portico of the Periſtyle was joyned. The Simple 
Porticos had two Wings ; and under theſe Simple 
Portices there were hollow Ways where they per- 
form'd their Exerciſes ; the reſt of the Portico 


was rais d to the right and the left, for ſuch as had 


a mind to walk, while the others were about their 
Exerciſes, The Place encompaſs'd by theſe three 
Porticos was planted with Trees, Set into Al- 
leys, where the Wreſtlers excrcis'd in Winter, 
when the Weather was fair. 

The Stadium was on the ſide of the Periſtyle. 
It was an Alley 90 Perches long; on each fide it 
had many Steps, which made a Sort of a long 
Theater bending in at both Ends: On theſe Steps 
Sat the Spectators to ſee thoſe that ran in the Sta- 
dium. : ah 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Private Buildings. 


d. I. T HE Houſes of the Ancients had five g f. Or 

Sorts of Courts, which for the moſt part u ©,-;; 

were cover'd round about by the jettings which erf puſs. 
ſupported the Gutter, in which all the Water 

that fell from the Roof mer together. 

Theſe Courts made with Jettings were of four 
Sorts : The firſt, call'd the Tuſcan, was ſurrounds 
ed with a Penthouſe laid on four Beams ſupport- 
ed by other upright Beams plac'd in the Corners, 
The ſecond call'd Corinthian, had Beams like- 

wiſe ; but they were further _ the Valls than 

| ; in 
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in the Tuſcan Court, and were belides laid on Pi 
lars. The third, cail'd Terraſtyle, becauſe the 
Beams were ſupported by Pillars, inſtead of the 
upright Beams, that were made uſe of in the 
Tuſcan Court. The fourth was cail'd the Vauit. 
ed, becauſe the Penthouſe was in form of a Vault 
and ſupported by Arcnes. 

The fifth Sort of Courts which had no Pent- 
houſe, and was c: I'd the uncover'd, had the . 
zer-Gurter directly upon the Wall, and had no 
other Covering beſides the Entablature. 


F. II. The Houſes ot the Ancients had great 


ae Entrv. an magnificent Veji ivulcs Or Entries, which were 


{ometimes 250 Feet long, and 160 broad, and 
jupported by two Ranks of Pillars which form d 
2 Ming on each fide. The Proportion of their 
vreadth and lengch was taken three ways. The 
irſt was when having divided the length into 5 
Parts, 3 were allowed for the Breadth ; The fe. 
cond, when two thirds of the length were given 
to tne Ereath; And the third, when having made 
an equilareral Square, the Diagonal was taken 
tor the length, and the ſide for the Breadrh, 
The Height was equal roche length from the Pa 
vement below to the bottom of the Cieling, which 
was hollow'd on the other {ide the Beams, the 


ſeventh Part of the whole Height. As for the 


Proportion which the ey in the middle between 
the Pillars had with the Wings, it differ'd ac- 
cording to the Magnitude of the Entry. 


5 ne Of S. III. The Ancicnts had three Sorts of Halls, 
411:$S, 


viz. The Corinthian, Egyptian, and Cyzican. The 
firſt had Pillars round about againſt the Wall, 
and theſe Pillars ſupported the Cieling, which 
was Vaulted. The /Agyptian Halls had their Pil- 


lars diſtant from the Wall in the manner of the 
Feriſhle, and theſe Fillars ſupported only an 
Architrave without the Frieſe or Cornice ; upon this 


Architrave there was another Row of Pillars, be- 
tween 


| VITRUVIUS Alridg'd. 

tween Which were the Windows : The Floor 
which reach'd from the Pillars to the Walls, 
ſery'd for a Terraſs without. The Cyz;ican Halls 
were chiefly made uſe of by the Greeks, and had 
this in Particular. that they were turn'd to the | 6 
North and bad a Proſpect of the Gardens. Their 4 
Length wus double their Breadth; and as to their 
Height, (this Rule was obſerv'd to have the i 
Height of all Sorts of Apartments that are not ſo # 
broad as long) they added their Breadth to their 
Length, and took half of the whole f for their 
Height. The Apartments which were no longer 


than broad, had their Breadth and an half in 
Height. | 


51 


Y IV. The Greeks and the Romans differ'd in Of the 'Diz 
the Diſtribution and Ordering of their Apart. ſtribution 
ments. The Romans had magnificent Courts and of rhe A. 
Entries, but the Greeks had only a narrow Entry, pariment-. * 
thro? which they paſs'd into a Per:/ſty/e. This En- : = 
try had on one fide a Porter's Lodge, and on the 1 
other ſide were the Stables. 


Among the Greeks the Apartments of the N. | k 
men were ſeparate from the Apartments of the „ 
Men, inſomuch that theſe dined by themſelves. = 
The Greeks had alſo particular Rooms reſerv'd 
for [Strangers where they only gave them 


Lodgings, and never treated them above one 
Day. f - 
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CHAP. m. 


0f Things equally belonging to Publick aud 
Private Buildings.. 


(1. 1 O know whether the Muters can be 6. I. of 0 
L brought to a Town, or no, the Level of Aque- 

the Country round about ney be exactly ny 55 

; 2 A 
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In order to this, the Antients made uſe of an In- 
ſtrument call'd Corobates, which was directed 
by a Lead, and by Water, when the Wind hin- 
dred them from making ule of the Lead. 

They convey'd their Warer three ſeveral 
Ways, viz. by Aquedu#s, by Pipes of Lead, and 
by Pipes of Clay, baked in a Potter's Furnace. They 
allow'd for the Channels, or Sewers of the Aque- 
ducts, half a Foot of Declination or {loping, for 
every 100 Foot and if any Hills happen d to be 
in their way, the, dug thro? them, making Vents 
Lo give Air at convenient Diſtances. 

The Leaden Pipes were at leaſt 9 Foot long 
and of different tbickneſs, according to their 
Greatneſs. Theſe Pipes had alſo their neceſſary 
ſloping, and if any Valley was in the Way, they 
made it equal to the Level with a Wall. They 
likewiſe made many Vents, to give the Water 
Air, and to know where to mend the Pipes. 

The Pipes of Potter's Mork, were two Inches 
thick. They were join'd together with Mortar 
mixed with Oil, and when they had a Joint to 
make, they bored thro? a red free Stone, to re- 
ceive the two Ends of the Pipes. 

§ II. The Ancients having taken notice that 


Wells ana the Water, which is under Ground, has ſometimes 
Ciſterns. Many bad Qualities, and exhales Vapours which 


often ſtifle thoſe that Work in the Hels; they 
us'd therefore this Precaution : As ſoon as the 
Mell was dug. and the Water began to gather 
together, they let a Lamp gently down into it and 
it the Lamp went out, they took it for an infal- 
lible Sign that the Water was unwholſom. 

he Ciſterns were contriv'd to receive Rain- 
Hater in great Conſervatories under ground, whoſe 
Walls, on all ſides, and at the bottom, were built 
With ſtrong Lime and Sand, and Pebbles, all well 
b-aten together. They put Salt in their Ciſtern- 
Huter to render it more ſubtle, 
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Ciſterns. 


VITRUVIUS Albrideid. © 


n. © tice 
Wits 2 the Water, which is under Ground, bas ſometimes 


In order to this, the Antients made uſe of an In- 


ſtrument call'd Corobates, which was directed 


by a Lead, and by Water, When the Wind hin- 
dred them from making uſe of the Lead. 5 
They convey'd their Water three ſeveral 
Ways, viz. by Aquedu#ts, by Pipes of Lead, and 
by Pipes of Clay, baked in a Potter's Furnace. They 
allows for the Channels, or Sewers ot the Aque- 
ducts, half a Foot of Declination or ſloping, for 


every 100 Foot and if any Hills happen d to be 


in their way, they dug thro? them, making Vents 
to give Air at convenient Diſtance. 
he Leaden Pipes were at leaſt 9 Foot long 
and of different thickneſs, according to their 
Greatneſs. Theſe Pipes had alſo their neceſſary 
ſloping, and if any Valley was in the Way, they 


made it equal to the Level with a Wall. They 


likewiſe made many Vents, to give the Water 


Air, and to know where to mend the Pipes. 


The Pipes of Potters Work, were two Inches 
thick. They were join'd together with Mortar 
mixed with Oil, and when they had a Joint to 
make,* they bored thro a red free Stone, to re- 
ceive the;two Ends of the Pipes. 5 

5 II. The Ancients having taken notice that 


many bad Qualities, and exhales Vapours which 
often ſtifle thoſe that Work in the Hels; they 
us'd therefore this Precautions: As ſoon as the 
Well was dug. and the Water began to gather 
together, they let a Lamp gently down into it, and 
it the Lamp went out, they took it for an infal- 
lible Sign that the Water was unwholſom. 


The Cifterns were contriv'd to receive Rain- | 


Mater in great Conſervatories under ground, whoſe 
Walls, on all ſides, and at the bottom, were built 
With ſtrong Lime and Sand, and Pebbles, all well 
braten together. They put Salt in theit Ciftern- 


Mater to render it more ſubtle, 
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III. Chen and his Son Mecapenes, who built $. II. 
the Temple of Epheſus, invented Machines to.cars of Ma- 
ry great Stones for Pillars and Arobi traves. That chines for 

which was made to draw the Pillars, was but 3 Fung ur 
ſort of a Frame, as long as the Pillars, in the end? Bd 
of which were faſtned Pins of Iron, which entred . 
into the Ends of the Frame, and ſerved inſtead of 
an Axle-Tree, the Pillar it ſelf ſerving, as it 
were, for a Wheel, This Machine was uleful, 
becauſe of the Diſpoſition of the Place, thro 
which the Stones were to be drawn, which was a 
flat and level Country. OOO ys one 
The other Machine for drawing Architraves, 
was the ſame Frame which had twWo Wheel A 
each end, which ſupported the Arch;trave;, which 
ſerved inſtead or an; «»ͤ˖’ꝰ—2 Q oi 4 
For the Raiſing of great Weights, they had 
three ſorts of Machines, The firſt was compogd - 
of three pieces of Wood, which were joined tq- * 
gether at rop by a Pin, which went through 
them all; ſo that there were two of theſe pieces 
Which were on one ſide, a little diſtant one from 
the other, and the third was oppolite to them 
The two, which were together ona the ane fie. 
had a Hand-Mill which drew a Rope, | which paz... 
ſed within a Truckle with three Pullies, of wh 
that part which had the two Pullies, was faltned 
to the top of the Machine, and that which had 

] but one, was faſtned to the Weight chat whs to be 

„ 

I be ſecond Machine was ſtronger than the ft, 

becauſe the Truckle had more Pullies, and inſtead 

of a Hand-Mill, it had a great Wheel, whole 

Axle-cree drew a Rope which paſſed Broth 

theſe Pullies, and upon the Wheel there Was a- 

Inother Rope twiſted, which was drawn. by a oo 

 (Wind-Lafs; ſometimes the great Whee vas : 2 

| ollow, o that Men could walk within it, and @&- * | 


1 
1 
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be \ 
o turn it. 
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VIT RU VIUS Abride'd. 

_ . The third had but one long and ſtrong piece | 

_ of Wood, which was kept up and ſtayed by 
_ Shrowds, as the Maſt of a Ship is. By the help 


of thele Shrowds, they bended and turned rhis 
piece of Wood where they pleafed, drawing the 


Shrowds faſt on the one fide, and looſening them 


on the other, The Truckles, as well thoſe 
which were faſtned ro this piece of Wood, as 
thoſe which were faſtned ro the Weight which 


Was to be drawn up, had each of them 3 ranks 


of Pullies, which had three in every rank, that 
three Ropes might go through them, which were 


not drawn by Hand-Mills, nor by Wheels, but 


by Men-who pulled ſeveral at one time at 


the ſame Rope; And that this might be done 


with the more eaſe, the three Ropes or Cables af. 
ter having paſſed the laſt Pullies, of that parti of 


_ the Truckle which was at the top of the Machine ; 


they deſcended down below, each upon one Pul- 


1y, which was but the height of the Men; This 
* quickly powerfully liſted up the greateſt 


eigh 


. . 16 W. TEEsk Machines were of four forts. | 
Of Machie I The firſt was the Tympan, of which 


wes for 
Raifmg 
Waters, 


there were two forts; The firſt rais d a great deal 


of Water, but not very high, for it only moun- 


ted to the Axle Tree of the Tympan, Which was a 
great Wheel made of Planks, which made two 
bottoms, divided into eight, from the Center to 
the Circumference ; Each Separation, having an 


opening half a Foot wide near the Circumference 


4 


* 


to draw the Water, which being elevated upon 


the Axle tree, ran through, the Cavities which 
Were hollowed in each Separation, 8 


The Second Machine, was a Wheel witch de- 


"vated the Water as high as its Circumference, by 
the help of ſeveral Bo 


xes which were faſtned 
round about, and which poured out the Water 


into a Reeve. as the Wheel, after having mounted, 
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IR TUVIUS 4lriged. 
\ The Third Machine was 2 Chain wich Buckets, 


of which as the one mount d, the other deſcend- 


bg #3 | i CL 


ed. being drawn by an Axle- tree. 
The Fourth Machine was the Vice or Shrew, 


f 


* 


\ 


which is attributed ro Archimedes, though Vitruvius + */ | 
makes no mention of the Inventor. This Vice, - 


was made of a piece of Wood, Jong Gxteen times 


its Diameter. About this piece ot Wood was 
pur obliquely a Hoop of Willow \beſmeared. 
wich Pitch, and it was Conducted by turning it 


from one end of the piece of Wood to the other: 


Upon this Hoop other Hoops were put ſo that 
one, this Vice was faſtned and ſtrengthn 


5 A 


with Planks, which were pitched within, cover- 


ed with Iron-Rings and Plates without: Ar the 
two ends of the piece of Wood, were Pins; 


which entring into the Suckets, made the Machine: . - .” 


** 


capable of Motion. This Vice or Skrew wass 


laced according to the Bent or ſloping of the 
Tels Rectangle of | Pythagoras. is M4. 
chine drew eaſily a great Quantity of Water, but 
it could not carry it high. A 


.- 


The Fifth Machine, was the Pump of Creſibs-. 
us, compos d of two Bodies of Pumps, in which 


the Suckers haying drawn the Water when they: 


were pulled up, they both preſſed it violently in- 


to a Pipe which: was faſtned at the bottom of the 


Body ofthe Pump when. they went down. For the 


Water by che Impulſion of the Sucket, was forced 


to enter into theſe Pipes, becauſe it could not 
go out thro' the Openings at which it entred, 


| becauſe of the Suckers which ſtopped them; Theſe 


two Pipes were joyn'd together in a Bm 
which bad likewile its Suckers, which hindred the 


Water from deſcending into the Bodies of the 


Pumps, after it had been preſſed into the Tympan,- 
or Vaſe, which had another Pipe, through whach © 


e Impulſio a of the Suckets. 7 
3 i ö N i 3 by 8 
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ps Water was forced as high as they pleaſed, by. ho 
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Al cheſe Machines were either mov'd bß 
I Strength of Hands, or by Water. Nils, according || Þ! 
= . to the Convenience of the place. | q 
34 | x „ . Rn 4 


SV. of F V. PPater-Mills for Grinding Corn were 
Witers- moved by the help of a great Wheel which had 
"Mills s many Wings, which were forced by the Current. 0 
rie The Axle:tree of this great Wheel, traverſed a t. 
* Cog wheel, which turn'd the Lanterne or Trundle- - 
bead, which was placed Horizontally, and was C 

_ traverſed by a Beam of Iron, which entred above, I 
into an Iron in form of an Ax, which helped to ] 
1 

| 


* 


3 faſten the Beam in the Mill ſtone, above which 
F Was the Mill-Hopper, in form of a Funnel, | 


FE 8. VI. There were ee eee e which 
of other Moved by the help of the Water, as Hour- Glaſſes, 
 Hydraulick Organs, Machines for Meaſuring the Way's and 
Machines. Knowing the ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of Sailing. 
Tbe Houn. Glaſſes marked the Hours by the 
uy of the Water, which paſling {lowly thro'a 
lirtle hole made at the bottom of a Veſſel, and 
ez {ling into another, as it elevated it ſelf inſenſibly 
in the Veſſel which it filled, raiſed a piece of Cork, 
Wͤhich hung at one of the ends of a Chain 
VPVraped about an Axle tree, and which had at 
the other end a little Bag full of Sand, and a lit: 
die lighter than the Cork: for this Chain turning 
the Axle: tree, it like wiſe turned a Pin or Hand, | 
which marked the Hours upon a Dill. 
The Organs play d by the help of two Suckets, 
which: were pulled up or let down in the Bodies 
of the Pump. The Suckets puſhed the Air with | 
violence into a Funnel reverſed in a Copper Box | 
| 
| 
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halt full of Water, and preſſed the Water, and 
conſtrained it to aſcend round about within the 
Box, which made its weight, by making it re-enter | 
mino the Funnel, puſh the Air into the Pipes, and | 
-  { made them Play, producing the fame Effects | 
at the Bellows donow adays, 
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by the help of a little” Mill, which was fate 
to the Ship. fond which turned by the 8 


| Pains, of: The Axle- tree of this Mill 
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virnUuvi — , a: 
They meaſured the way that the Ships mae | 


Wings fg? inthe Water, re the 5 75 Sond 


Tooth, which at every round puſtied breads 
one of the Teeth: of the great Wheel, whi | 
turned another, and that another which tun. 
ed a Pin or Handle, which marked the numbet 
of Turnings, that the Mill made; by which . 
means it was eaſie to take an account” of he 
Leagues the Ship had Sail d, They "made 


uſe of the ſame Machine on Land, fixing wits © N ö 


Nave of the Wheel of a Coach, a Tooth which 
turned many Wheels as in the above-mentioned 
Machine, at the laſt of which, was faſtned à Pin 
or Handle, which mark'd the number of Per. 


ches and Leagues. This Machine had Lie wie 4 . 
ſort of 2 Fora Wheel, which at every Mile 


that the Coach vent, let à Pebble fall into 2 Veit 
of Braſs, to give notice E they 


1. 1 x1 1 iN? * 


8. VII. The Watlike 1 of the Auct- r Au. 2 


ents were of three Sorts, for they were. mad 

to fling either Arrows, ſuch as were the Seip ions Uke Me 
or fFavelins, fuch as were the Cat: ulta"s, or 
Stanes, ſuch as were Bal liſtas; or "fiery Darts, 


ſuch as were the Pyrobolf; or they were made to 4 3 
nA 3 


beat down the Walls, fuch as were the batrerin! 

Rams, and the Terebra, ar to approach the Walls 

covered, _ . rnb nd the ſack 

as were the Tortos re. udos, an Dok wers 

of — 852 — * N N e 
e Fc jon: were 4 rt o 

whith 7 made afe of to r the Wall bows, * 

and which likewiſe the Aſſailants made uſe of 44 1 

rhe Wooden Towers, to annoy the Wa eg 


The Catepulta t 
N in length ; it was made of tyd I. 
* mother, like the Maſts 
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| | VI T RU VIV 87 Abr i ag d. 1 7 
| which were bended by drawing them with a 
Hand. Mill. Fheſe Trees being on a ſudden un- 
furiouſly ſtruck together, and forced vio- 


e 


y the Javelin. They were bent the one af- 
ter the other by the ſame Cord, which was made 
of Guts, to the end, that the Maſter who ma- 

ged the Engine, might be aſſured, that the two 
by founding the Cord when both the Beams were 
bent, and when the End above was drawn even to 
the Capital. of the Machine, where they were 


8 or Beams were equally bent. This he knew 


ſtayed by a Pin oflron which was driven out by a 


- ſtroke of a Hammer, when they unbent it. 
There was a Cylinder which traverſed an excen- 
trical piece, by the help of which they lifted up, 
or let down, the End of one of the Beams below, 
according as the Maſter of the Machine judged it 
neceſſary, for the augmenting or diminiſhing 
their Bent, which was knownby the Sound of the 
Cord, which Sound was alike in both, when they 


* 


were epually bent. See Plate XI. 


The Balliſta's were bended and ſtrung as the 
Catapuita s, but inſtead of Javelins, they ca 


Sreat Stones. 5 


The Pyroboli were Machines, which caſt Darts, 
to which was fixed combuſtible Matter, which 


Was kindled when they darted them againſt Ma- | 


- 


chines of War, or Shipping. 7 
The Ram was to beat 1 Walls and make 
Breaches. It was a great Beam headed with; Iron, 
and it was hung by the middle, and puſhed by 


| Rrrength of Hands, with great violence, agai 


low Towers of Wood, which were rowl 
ix or eight Wheels, and covered with raw 


the Walls. bros a od ke: 
The Terebra was ſomething like the Rom, being 


2 ſrrong Beam pointed with Iron, but it was ſharp 
pointed, a; 


„and it made way for the Ram, ſplitting 

the Stones. J es? I I we 

The Teſtado or Tortoiſe, were great, 8 
re rowled upon 
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to cover thoſe that approached the Walls to un- 


dermine them, or beat them with the battering 
The Towers of Wood ſerv'd to raiſe the 
Aſſailants as high as the Walls, to drive the Be- 


ſieged away with Arrows and Scorpions, and to 


lay Bridges from the Towers to the Wall. They 


were ſometimes Thirty Fathoms high, having 


Twenty Stages. They were covered, as the 
Tortoiſes with raw Hides; And had each of them 


a Hundred Men, which were employed as well 
to move them, as to annoy the Be eged. NID 


The End of VI TR U IU $. 1 . 
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ne Pxplanatons the hu EA 
RE Firſt PLA T E contains the ſevenſe- | 


1 veral forts of Maſonry; A is the firſt, 


which was called Reticulatum, becauſe it 
was like the Maſhes of Nets; BB'is the ſecond; 
it's called Inſertum, that is to fay, Baund Maſonary, 


| becauſe the Stones are bound one within another, 
every one being bound with four, two below, 


and two above: CC is tbe third fort, which was 
particular to the Greeks ;. it may be called done 
binding, for it's not only of Stones of the ſame 


courſe, but of two courſes, III, D, is the fourth, _ 
called Iſodonium,; becauſe the Beds or Lays are e- 
qual in height. E is the fifth, called 1 


mum, becauſe they are of an unequal he 
FF, GG, H is the ſixth, called Emple&on, becauſe 
it was filled up any way in the middle. EF are 


- 


the Stones which make the Courſes. K is the 
ſeventh; which may be called Compound, becauſe 

its Courſes are of hewn Stone, and the middle 
filled up with Rubbiſh ; and theſe Courſes:are 


THE 


faſten'd together with Craryp-irons. 
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-P H E Second PLA T E contains the five 
forts of Edifices: AA is the Pycnoftyle ; that 
ij to ſay, where the Pillars are very cloſe, the 
38. being but one Diameter and a 
f of the Column: BB is the Syſtyle, viz. where 
1 Pillars have two Diameters * Intercolumn a- 
tien :. C is the Diaftyle, viz. where the Pillars are 
at that diſtance, that they have for the Intercolu- 
-mnation three Diameters : DD is the Areoſtyle, 
"where the Pillars are far aſunder. There is no 
certain Propertion; we have given in this Figure 
Diameters of Intercolumniation, it may 


have more : The fifth fort called nw. 1 is in 


The third n 


** Pe * 


2— 
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* 
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The Explanation of the Third P L A TE. 
J H E Third PLAT E contains the Plan 
and Elevation of the fifth: ſort of Edifices, 
called Eaſtyle, viz. where the Pillars are diſtant 
one from another by a more convenient Propor- 
tion 51 Intercolumnations have all two Diame- 


ters and a quarter, except the Intercolummat ion, 


in the midd e of the Faee before and. behind, 
Kee ich have three Diameters.- 


This Plan ſhews the different: Parts: of * an 


f "clan [Temples :. AA, AA, are the Illes or 


VVings which are Portice's, having a Range of 


- Pillars on the one fide, and the WVall of the 
Temple on che other. B is che part called 


he Prana or Porch. C is the part Sed” Paſti- 
an dig. the hinder part of che] Temple. D is 


| thir Pare called Cells, or the Naveor 5 ens 
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Tube Explanation E the Fourth PL. ATR 75 


P HE Fourth P LAT E contains the Pla | 
; and pe 5 Elevation of a. D 
ed Hexaſtyle and Fſeudoch ptere, dix. i has 
{1x . in the Faces; before and dehind; and 
which has fimple Porticos, but which are as large 
as the two Porgicos of the Tem ples which have = 
them double. This Plan and this Elevation may = 
ſerve for other 'Temples,” which as to what cons 
cerns the eſſential parts ok: in the precedeur 
Figure, are like to this, as are the'-Peripreves 
and the perebre, which only differ in the dum: 3 
| he NOIR like circumſtances DIE + 


2 : * * 


* 
* 1 


* 
* n ati... A. 
1 TEAS. 


| B Fs e ft ke wy P 1 AT 1 


THE, Fikh PLATE Sein de Bros 
portions of the Tuſean Order. AA is the 
Baſe bf the Column, which has for its he 


iphr rhe 
firſt Semidiameter of the Column It's Kede 
into two equal parts; that below is for the Plinth, 


marked I ; that above, maked K, is for the : 
Torus, and for the Conge or A5 Heis. BB TY 


| Capital, whoſe heig — a3 oy to its Baſe : 
divided into three; marked L, i bor de 
Sorge, with the Con nge * A the Aﬀtragal'; the 
fecond, marked M, is for the Erhim H Quarrer- 
round - the third, marked N, is for the Plinbur 
or Abaens, called by the French Tailor, C is 
one of the Faces of the 'Sablitrs which Enn 
ſtead of an Architrave. EE is the rer pen 3 
che babliers, which anſwers to tbe Diameter H 

ſhapeT like « Suntec, which joys th 

a WS. W joyns 

rwo, ballert together." G is" che lite Vin 
which frres for # 4 Frieze. ee * | 


—— 


( 62 ) 
The Explanation of the Sixth PL A T E. 


8 T HE Sixth P L A T E contains the Propor- 
4 tion of the Dorick Order; AB is the top of 
the Shaft of the Column; this top ſhews the Plan 
of the two ſorts of Channelling or Fluting, which 
are particular to the Dorick Order The one half, 
has Channelling that is not hollowed, and makes 
only Flat Faces or Pans. Bis the other half, 
which has Channellings a little hollowed, viz. 
one quarter of the Circle: They are formed by 
the help of a Square C, whoſe ſides are equal to 
_ every one of the Pans. DEF is the Capital di- 
vided into three equal parts. D is for the Gorge; 
E is for the Echinus, and for the Annulets or Rings; 

F is for the Abacus; G is the Architrave; II 
the Triglyph ; I the Metop; K the Demi-metop ; 
L the Cornice ; Mare the fix Pendant Drops 
which are under the Tr{g/yph;N O are the Pendane. 

Drops which are in the Cieling of the Cornice. 


— 
i. 


a. 4 1 4 3 4. * 
— _ — 


The Explanation of the Seventh T ABLE. 


T HE Seventh PLAT E contains the Pro- 
, >” Portions of the Fonick Order andthe Aetich 
| Baſe: A is the Plinth of the Artick Baſe, which 
is the third part of the whole Baſe, of which thke 
upper part is the fourth part of what remains af- 
ter the Plinth is taken; the inferiour part is 
the of what remains, andi the other half 
is the Scotia. CD is the Fonic Baſe, which is 
. the rhird part of the whole height of the whole 
Baſe. E is the Thorus which contains three parts 
cl ſeven, into which is divided what remains, the 
orher four being for the two Scotia's and the two 
Aſtragals, which ate betwixt the Thorus and the 
- Plinth, F is rates ue . whoſe, Proportion is 
explained in the eighth PL A T E G, Hl, K, 
| 5 | 49 
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. 10 
is the Architrave, which has four parts. viz-the 
Face marked G; the ſecond marked H; the 
the third marked I, and the Cymaricum or Simaiſe, 
marked K, Lis the Frieſe, M, N, O, P, Qis the 
Cornice. Mis the fitſt Cymatium ; N is the Denzil; 
O is the ſecond Cymatium ; P is the Crown with its 
little C matium or Simaiſe. 


1 . 1 r 


The Explanation of the Eighth PL ATE. 
THE Eighth PLATE contains the Praponts- 
ons of the Ionick Capital, of which only half 


is ſeen here: A Bis the half of the breadth of the 
Abacus, which is regulated according to the 


breadth of the bottom of the Column, of which . 


one half is marked B 18; For the bottom of the 
Column being divided into 18, 19. are allowed + 
to the Abacus: AC is the Retreat which mult be 
made of the Corner of A, of the Abacus inward- 
ly, to draw the Line CD, which muſt regulate 
the Eye of the Volute over which it muſt croſs as 
it paſſes. To make this Retreat we muſt take _ 
part and a half of twelve, into which is divid 
the height or thickneſs, E F, of the whole Ca- 
pital, which height is equal to half the breadth k 
the Abacus. This height, marked C, is di- 
vided into nine parts and a half, of which one - 


| and a half is givento the Abacus, and a half from 


the Abacus to the middle of the Eye, which is 
traverſed by the line G H; the Figures 1, 2,3, 3 


mark the four Centers of the firſt four quarters, 
ot the Volute; the four ſecond quarters, aud he 


four third (tor the Volute has twelye) are ta- 
ken in the Diagonal 1, 3, and 2, 4. H, I, is the 


Aſtragal at the top of the Pillar Which anſwers t 
the Eye of the Volute. KK is the Egg or 'Echinas; . 


= 


L is che Axis of the Volutes ; MMis the Cincture 
of the lateral part of the Volures, 
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The Explanation of the Ninth PL A TE. 
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THE Ninth P LA TE contains the Proper 


* 
( 


tions of the Corinthian Capital, which makes 
all the diſtinction betwixt the Foxrck and the Corin- 
thiian Order, A is the Corinthian Capital, which has 
for its height only the Diameter of the bottom of 
the Column ; Bis the Capital of the Pantheon, 
which is higher by a ſeventh part, »:z. the thick. 
neſs of © the Capital divided into ſeven, of which 
the Abacus has one, the Voluta's and Foliages and 
S$talks two, the Folia ge in the Range above two, 
and that in the Range below two. To have the 
breadth of the Abacus, we mult give its Diagonal 
E F the double of its height C B. To have the 
greateſt and juſt Proportion, of its bending H, we 
muſt divide the breadth of the Abacns E G into 
nine parts, and give it one. 55 
At the bottom of this Plate is repreſented the 
the Herb Bran. Urſine, which grows round a- 
bout the Basket, which is covered with a Tile, 
from which Vitruo;us ſays the Sculptor Calimaehbus 
took the firſt Model of the Corinthian Capital. 
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The Explanation of the Tenth PLATE. 


T HE. Tenth PLA T E contains the Plan and 
Elevation of the Theatre of the Romans. AA 
is the Portico which went round the Theatre be- 
low. B B are the Entries through which uy 
paſſed from the Portico's into the Orcheſtra C. 
KDEDE che Pulpitum or Stage; MM the Land. 
N place, which ſeparated the Steps or Seats a- 
bove from thoſe below: LM the Stairs; which are 
| between xhe degrees. NN the Portico above in 
the Theatre. P 


TT the Stairs by which they mount to the Por- 
wa 2 rey ves — _ bs | tices 


_ - * — + dy 4 
” i * 


P the Paſſage under the Steps. 
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tico's above. ꝙ¹EIH IK the Scene. H the toys - 
Gate. II the Gates of Strangers. K Kthe Gates 
in returning. OOO the Machines uſed in ſhiſt 
ing the Scenes, © G G the part of the Theatre 
The Explanation of the Eleventh PLATE. 
HE Eleventh PLATE contains the Explicati- 
on of the Carapulta, which was a Warlike In- 
ſtrument uſed by the Anciemts to dartJavelingof an 
extraordinary bigneſs. A A are the two Beams ne 
. againſt the other, and joyn'd, which aſter having 
been cloſe, ah'd rhe Javelin with great foxe 
when they were unbent. There is one off le 
Beams, which is repreſented as being joy ned $0 
the Capital of the Machine by an Iron Rear the 
che 


other ready tobe joyned when the Maſter o 
9 who. ſounds the Cord with his right 
Hand ſhall have heightned or let down, the end 
marked C, as much as is neceflary.. to give it an 
equal Ben! to. that of the other. This js dons 
bythe help ot an exceatrical piece, which is he- 
verfed by a Cylinder, which, the,, Maſter tur 
with. a Leaver, which he holds in his left Hand. 
D, E E are the holes through which the Rope 
paſſeth to diaw the Beams. F is the end of one 
of the Beams repreſented in gfeqt. G is one of 
the Pins which fraversd. a round 17 oy: the 


* 
. 
$ 


help of which the. Beam is, joyned to the Capi- 
tal. H is the. Cylinder that traverſes the excen- 


- 
o * 
— 


R "TIN 
Explicai ian of the Hardeſt Terms in Ar- 
„ 5 


A Bacus, from dc; Which ſi niſies a ſquare 

21 Trencher :.In French it's called. Tailloir; it's 

that quadrangular Piece commonly ee 
with a Cymazicum, and fexyes inſſead of 4 Drip 

or Cong. vr Capel, pp bales nether 

7 — « ordczateres Fromeueyr Summa pars; they 

may be properly „ Fof Pins and 


Barclemensrs were made ſometimes more trowring 


(%% 


liſters:· U * Buildin 
Name, 1 4 = only . difference, that ſuch as 


Median, or middle Acroteria. BD 
Aunulets, are littie ſquare Parts turned. round 
in the Corinthian Capital, under the Quarter Round, 
; called E chinus. 
Ante, is a fquare Pillar, which the Ancients pla. 
| . at the corners of the Walls of the Tem wx 
| Per. 1 75 5 — was a ſort of a Temple wh had 


olumns in the Front of che Temple, and | 


ben! in the Face behind. 


- Architrave, is the brlt Member of that which | 


we call Entablature ; in Chimnies the Architrave 
Is the Mantle; over the Jan. of the Doors and 
Lintels of Windows, it's called the Hyperthron., 
.  Aftragal,from the Greek word Area which 
ſignifies the Vercebre, or little Joints in the Neck or 
Heel; hence the French call it Talon, or the Heel 
"= ſelf”: Its a Member of Architeture joyned to 

_ "Baſes, Cornices, Arehirraves, Sc. it's round like a 
8 and cherefore 1 ts called by the Iralians Toh- 

0. 


Attick; ſignifies * the manner of the City 


Athens. In Vitrupias it's the Name of the 20 4 | 


which theModerns have given to the Dorick Pillar. 
We call Attick in our Buildings, a little Order 


plac' d upon another much greater ; for inſtead of 
Pillars, this little Order has commonly Nun 


dut Pillars of a particular F aſhion. 
Apophyges, vide Conge. we act 


5, : 27 
n 2 EE FA 


| firſt were made for the Pallaces of Kings, were af. 
terwards turned into Courts of Juſtice, and after 
that into Churches; which F orm has always 
2 a * . * * * 
aluſtrè, is * of the Jonich: Capita. 
Our Worknietrhave 1e It That Cans, 
| 1 4 0 Tn 0 N " 


1 7 — th x in R 4 with Rails and Bas | 
naps ſtill —— their 


4. 70 17 d between the Angular Points, were | 
ſtil 


B4 Hica, Was a great Hall which bad two * 
ol Pillars, and had two Illes or Wings, upon 
which were Galleries: Theſe Halls, which at 


2 nr” TCO fon 
D : * 


e bw Wo 


n 


CEN 


i 1717 93 4 i 


Cue the oy _ 5 
is under the Abacus, and lies upon tife Behn 


or Egg, and which hasits:Cgntours or eee 
every fide to make the Voluta's. 


Cariat ides, are Statues ot Women, which ferve | 
inſtead of Pillars. dts Ab ST 


„ 


Ciutture is that part Which ern hs middle 


Cong? in French, in Latin Aphophyges, from the 


Greek word Sngvyu, becauſe that part roß the Pillar 


taking as it were a riſe, ſeems to fly from the B. 


fis, it's no more than the Rings ior 'Ferils hereto- 
fore uſed at the Extremities of Wooden Pillars, 

to fat them "gp if plitting, afterwards i Ws 
te a 


in Stone · w | 
erly chat part of the Coraice 
call Larmier and we Drip. be- 


| cauſe 3 it defends the reſt of the Work from Wind 


and Weather: It is often taken by I all 
Cornice. ' 

Corona, called the Plat or flat Crowe, is a particu- 
lar Member in the Doric Gate; it's made by ſo 
extraordinary an enlargement of the Face of the 
Corona or Drip, that it has ſix times more Breadth 


* 


than Projecture. This ſort of Corona is no where 


found — on the Ancients, but * in the Writ- 
ings of Vitruvius. 


 "Cymatium, from wud, which bgnifies a a | 


ling Wave : ; is a Member of Archtiecture, of 
which the one half is Convex and the othenCenzarh, 
the one being hollow above, and the the 
There are two ſorts of them, the ond alled the 


Gola or Throat, or the Doncive, whoſe advanc'd: 
part is Concave; and the other: is called by he TY 


French the Talon or Heel, whoſe CAR" e 


LIE b. 
Don is the middle of the Pelleſtals, vis "un 


is between their Baſs and: r. Cornice. 


a Dies ire Nhat ara uſed. at play q 


ubic forin, 
© Hei e 
e 92200! £7 0090 
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below. | 


Ess Aale. becauſe ids for the moſt part of a 
i3a\ Member of the det : 
"Gar 


; s Pl 7: Is 
Sg > 


668) 


Is. Comics wh "which gives it the gr ROY „ 

. ee 4 Te Tecth:: | be reno 

>. Dai, tom cider Columns: | FA a fort'gf 
EG - Edifice where the Pillars are diſtanced one from 

another the breadth of 3 Diameters of the Pillar. 


. 31 


hs as a double Ie or Wing; the Ancients 
3 8 ſo, the Temples, which were firrounded> 

3 with two Ranges of Pillars, for there two Ranges 
BY  maderwe'Porcice's, which they called Hing, we 
| Vlies, from the French: word — which ſigni- 
3 fies Mines, becauſe as Wings a are on the __ 
A Pr © * * 06: wor 0 


6 N , a . 
8 Ne N 1 3 — ee a gene 
e 8 it has its name from rhe Roughneſs of its 


: = So -*. as | ſembling the prickly Rind of the Chef- 
& nut, and not unlike the Heds: hog : it's commou- 
Ip dert to the Abacur, and carve with Ovals —4 

1 iy ns, lometimes called Eggs and 4 


ae cheſs ſuppoſed Cheſnus. are cv Via ga Oral 


HI" IF "3 


5 Ganifies properly the Flowing: or. 


word Tabular, In Architecture it's that part 
_ which is compos d of the Architravr, Friaſe, and 
= for in 3 _ is the by Fils part 
Flooring, w pported . 
bys Wall if it = no Pillars. 5 7 Ig 
wen che middle af the oniek Volo, wh 
0 is cut in the form of a little Roſe. ; 
aſtyle, from Fj lone, and se A Pillar: ir's 
Omer where Pillars are rightly placed. the Inter- 
Columniations being two Diameters and a « 


eee AE 

AQ 0 

1 great Breach. ajid a; N e jj . 
e ali 08-3513 wit en tate 4 1 

ta paint in Feſwis EY 

ir iss the — ce is made upon they - 

altering befor Frieſe 


yo 


2 


2 


ly 1 , 


which! is ſquare, * e e 


3 from © and Ala lignakies that. 


14 Tang with Boards ; it comes from the Latin . 
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* 4 1 4 . : 1 WTO 
s 3 9 0 N 5 
8 4 » 
We: * 771 
* . 4 : - 
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F is che Art, of, adde Sandals i 


| g derived from the Greek y, which ü | 
| Gesthat: which ſhews a thing, as ens ank or 
| 2 aClockitis...:. 142 . 


» Gorge, orithe Gule or Neck, is che =y 
of the Dorick Capital, Which is between.the 4% 
11 e above the ie Shake of the, Pillar and the Am 


P 


3 l 24.00: 7 "33 ro tet Vo ee 
| "Gert are lire parts, ich to tl * x 
I number ol ſix are put below every * = 
| nee *. | 


$5 


| % i W 57 . : « * 12 '* 5 + 
which 3 RT. 


j . * 


Hz. from the Greek-davr; which: 
13 tee that; 8 
rr 1 . 

1 b fob and iSie di be gu 

fies a Building whoſe ibhideis expoſed to 

aud open Air. Ne nene foal Ten = 
Rn 3 4 
Hyperthyr yron, for wel" /; and les ee Gte „ 
or Door; its a large ible. which is upon the 

i of N W 


4 


* 4 


x 


| " By 4 ir in A 
6 Thar which is ccm ran * 


* 
5 


ba jor BY; 06.7; 32 8 800 N Wo 
| 1 was a dry Stove to ſeat in: I 
8 | Ee vn may er 1 


+ y : * W 


e 
«pe * 
4253 I 11 andy oth 1. 
s; Son * * 40 bas, and frauen — 1 
valium Signifies the Front; it's the „ 48 5 
1 


on 
$ 


E 
% 
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* 
Ws 
A 


; 4 


hace in dee of the Dona Ondr, | 
* 


1 1 rig] . N e n 
| * — 1 


4 


1 a 


"by ae mesure: Ir's that part which is ſo oſten te- 


Penton: in the Corinthian and Com N Cornice, 
which fu —_— ports the Projecture of the Larmier gr 
his part is called the little Model in re- 


ter of the Pillar for as the Proportion of an Edi- 
fice depends on the Diameter of the Pillar, ds the 
the greatneſs of the Modillions, their number 


and their ſpace or diſtances, muſt have a Juſt 


Prpportion or true Relation to the whole Fabrick. 
Mode or Model, is meaſure that is made uſe of 
to regulate all the Proportion of the Fabrick: In 
the Doric Order it's half the Diameter of the Pillar. 
in ether Orders the Model is the whole Diameter. 

f Momo pere, from ur ſolus, and rien e; is > 


© that which has but one Wing or ile; it was a 4 


of a round Temple, whoſe Root was . 
by Pillats only. 

„Marul, from um which hanifed defect, as 
being made thinner, and more abated above than 
below. It's à fort of a 1 * 
of the Dorick Oider. . 


0 
Oden hen "LY od e; Gianifed Ge * 
| where they danc'd; it was the loweſt place 
in the Theatre, which was between the Stage and 
the Seats here the Spectators ſat. It was in this 
gue where the Greek e were wont to 


| 1 * 

Order . Thoſe Fabricks are fad to be of "Mirren 
Orders, when the ion which is between 
the thickneſsat the Pillars and their height, with 


allotherthings which: are are required to this Pro- 


are different. 
- Oriiamtpts, Virtrugius ab calls- the. aebi 
Erief: and Cornice, * 


* a TY "x + 


Peripięre, was a lor of A "Few 
lars oncallthe four Parts, whi 
| che the Proſe which had only Pillars before,or in the 


And from the antigirde which M8 


2 of. the great Model, which is the-Diame- 


| 21 vo 
Paar is is the back part of the Thearre or 


le, which had ll. | 
was diffrent from 


* < 
a e . 


; Cieling, ſupparted by Pillars. 


| allowed the Portieoes of the P 


© 
3 
3 


| Pie PL 1 behind Le} none on a 
Periſtyle, {igriihes that Which has Pillars es, 


bouti le differs from the Periprereig this =} 


Pillars of the Periſtyle Are within, as it Were r 
about a Court. and thoſe gf the Per; ere are e ith 
out; as in the Temples of the Ancients. ©” © 

_ Pedeſzal, is that part which ſupports the Pillar... 


+ Pied-droit,, or Pier, 8 x ſquare. F which's | 
in part within the Wa 


| Pillater is the fame, with this Li ler 5 08 T 1 855 I 
the Pillaſter has a Bae and à Capital. ar Pillar „„ 


hath, which the Pfei, has not?: 
Plat. hand is a ſquaſę Member, n trnd 


ſſes immediately under the Triglyphs. 
ene z Brick or ſquare. Tile,-: 
Architecture taken for that fuareMe 


makes the Foundation af the Baſe of the. Pillar. 
Foſticum is the back Gate of a Fabrick; 


 Portice is a long place covered Ih A Floors 


o 
- EL 4 
£ 


_ nates" the Architrave" of the Dari Order, at EO 


Preſcenium, fignithcs the fore par rt of the ox : os 8 | 


it was an Edifice as high as the it Portico off 


Theatre, wow Face or Front wa l wit ) | gay Tg 


many Ranges of Pillars. 5 . a 
Proftyle, lignifies thap which 8 ee belthe . 


only. This ee fort of the Temples of the 
Ancients. n Ni * 15 Hh : 45 N 


© Pſeudodiprere, or «falſe Diprere, was a kind of 


ably Temple among the Ancients, Which 2 


Porticaes 8 about, which were every. one * 
large as the double Portico of the Dipeere.. - 
Pſentdoperiptere, was a ſort of a Tem 


ner fide of the Temple, which Was 
y to encloſè within the 


which was | 
erxprere; © 

Pu ſh wel 9 65 place npon ieh de Comedi- 
ans 75 now call the Stage. 

7 Poriens 5 1 5 


. 


the; Side Pillars were part in che Wal uy fe el 


$A Bonding Where the * : 


ee al Nn DN Mey a | 


. 5 *. n 82 1 94 
the Pi * N Ne * 3 „ AKy" © 5 925 8 474 EL 5X ns v1 3 . 2 8 J * 5 5 


C799; 


e © R ' 
dan ue * of groſs A aa was ts 
. uſe of for equally. filling and levelling the Su- 
perſices ofthe Walls, before the fine Plaiſter was laid 
It was likewiſe made uſe of for the ſecond Bed 
* Lay of the Flooring. 


# $ : p 


Cem wart in the Theatre f the Adkdits 2 great 
Face or Front of Building, adorned with Pillars 
and Statues, which had three great Openings,in which 
were Pictures in Perſpective, which repreſented the 
Lodgings where the Tragedians and Comedians d welt. 

Sablitre, is a piece of Wood as long as a Beam, but 

not ſo thick. 

Scotia, is a Member of Architetture, hollowed as 2 
| Demi-channe?: It's particularly uſed in the Bales, 
- where it's placed, berween the Torus and the Aſtra- 
gals ; ir's Torhetimes put under the Drip, in the zor. 
nice of the Dorick Order. 

Statumen, ſignifies generally whatſoever is — aſs 
of to ſupport any thing in ArchireQture ; it is Mortar 
mixt ky long which run for the firſt Ley or 
in in 

Ae fGignifies Building 0 the Pillars ſeem to 

joyned together, for rhe. Intercolumnation is but of 
two o Diamerers of the . | 


Orus is a Member i inthe Baſe whick i is dt in 
the form of a great Ring; it comes from xhe 
Latin word Torss, which fi 4 a Bed. 

_ Tringle is a little ſquare Member, which is directly 
upon every Tiglygh, under the Platt- band of the Archi. 
trævue, from whence hang dowa the Gatte, or pendant 

Drops in the Dorick order. 

' Trighph; is à Member in the Freeze of the Dor ick 
Order, direQly _ every Pillar, and 3 in certain Tpa- 
ces in the Intercolummations. 

- Tympen ſignifies a Drum; it's that | rt of the bot- 
tom of the Ftontons, which anſwers the Naked of the 
Freeze ; it is triangular, and placed upon the Cor- 
nice of the Entablatute, and cover d over again with 

to other Cornices which * a littl- 


"Qlate or Scroll, is part of the Capitals of of the Joe 
riß, Corinthian, and Compound Orders, which re. 
” preſent rhe Bark of a Tree tw and turned i into 1 


Spiral Line. Sade 
..; was the place where the Wiellen 
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